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SOUTHERN PACIFIC. CO. 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


“ The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,” 
RESUMPTION DECEMBER fst, 1898, 
FROM NEW ORLEANS: TO SAN FRANCISCO, 


VIA SUNSET ROUTE. 


CALIFORNIA 


MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, THE PHILIPPINES, AROUND THE WORLD. 

















For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, 
and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to . . 


EDWIN HAWLEY, (349 BROADWAY, 
1 9 at ata a raat a a eemectt 1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building), 
L. H. NUTTING, . 
Eastern Passenger Agent, NEW YORK. 








United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$12,000,000. 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
Wil outwear any Skirt Binding, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 











Facing or Protector on the market. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
Shrunk ready for Use. HHH IIH aotice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
‘ dresses '} || agreed upon. 
Please bind one of yous — Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and 
with Goff’s Angora Braid 3 we Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Company a 
convenient depository for money. 
know you will then recommend it Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WiL118 Jamns, Vice- Pres. 
A JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
to all of your friends, Hee tte HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
eo o 
| Is three-quarters Inch in width TRUSTEES: 
|| Seas ia Gove Soni 
IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T Joun A. STEWART, Fuss lyuas 
SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL ; JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, GrorexE F. VIETOR, 
i Soun CnoseY Baows,” Janus Qrnumaae 
By mail, any shade, 5 yard piece for 12 cents, | | Evwarp CoorEr, JOHN CLaFLIN, | 
or 36 yard roll for 75 cents, in stamps. BN Corrine, qomE 2. gg 
mu. ROCKEFELLER JouN 8S. KENNEDY, 
- ALEXANDER E. ORR, 0. 7 
D GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. L WILLIAM H. Macy, JB., Lewis Cass YARED. 
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ligt sets; NATION'S WIE IEIKLY 





POLITICS # .& ART 


HARPER’S WEEKLY in 1899 will stand, as it always 
has, for purity and disinterested work in state and national 
politics. Its editorial pages will state in a direct manner 
its approval or disapproval of the work of our legisla- 
tors. 

In art the pages of the WEEKLY will continue the stand- 
ard of artistic excellence, with such artists as W. T. Smed- 
ley, T. de Thulstrup, Frederic Remington, Clifford Carle- 


ton, and others of equal talent as contributors. THE GREAT’ WEST 


CUBA « THE PHILIPPINES | HAWAII &« PORTO -RICO 


will be fully described by Phil. Robinson | will be described in a like manner by Cas- 
and Frank D. Millet, jn a series of articles | par Whitney and William Dinwiddie, who, 
which deal with the resources, life, and | like Phil. Robinson and Frank D. Millet, 
strategic value of these rich and fertile isl- | made special journeys to these places to 
ands. ; | study the question. 





SERIAL STORIES 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES 
By H. G. WELLS 


WITH SWORD AND CRUCIFIX 
By E. S. VAN ZILE 


THE CONSPIRATORS 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


The descriptions and plots of these stories 
have seldom been equalled. 


SHORT STORIES . 


AMONGST THIEVES 
By W. E. NORRIS 


A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE 
By E. F. BENSON 
A SMALL WORLD 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


These and other short stories by well- 
known authors will appear. 





INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE- 
MENT 


of our country will be recorded by profuse- 
ly illustrated articles from week to week, 
written by authors who have made a care- 
ful study of the developments—political, 
social, and industrial—that are taking place 
year by year within our borders. 


HAWAII 





‘ MUSIC, DRAMA, ATH- 
LETICS 


These three subjects will be treated as their 
seasons demand by men eminently fitted 
for the task. Like all subjects requiring 
special departments in the WEEKLY, only 
authors of pronounced talent are selected 
to write them. 


THE LONDON LETTER 


THIS BUSY WORLD 


These two popular departments of timely and interest- 
ing paragraphs will be continued during 1899, written 
by ARNOLD WHITE and E. S. MARTIN. 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE 


will be the subject of a series of articles in which the 
great mining resources and industrial possibilities of 
this comparatively unknown country will be laid before 
the reader. These articles will be profusely illustrated. 


$4 00 a Year 





THE KLONDIKE 


10 Cents a Copy 


§ sues HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City, N.Y. § 
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* HARPER'S 
*MAGA ZINE: 





Christmas N umber 








Stories by 
BRET HARTE 


RUTH 
McENERY 
STUART 


MARGARET 
DELAND 


JOHN 
KENDRICK 
BANGS 


ANNIE 
TRUMBULL 
SLOSSON 


MYLES 
HEMENWAY 


and others 


Iilustrations by 
HOWARD 
PYLE 


A. B. FROST 


W.T. 
SMEDLEY 


FREDERIC 
REMINGTON 


A. E. 
STERNER 


PETER 
NEWELL 
E. GRASSET 


F. V. 
DU MOND 


and others 





PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 22 


A list of eminent authors and illustrators have contributed 
to this number of extraordinary interest and value. 


FICTION 

OLD CAPTAIN. By Mytes HEMENWAY. 
HowarpD Pye. A romance of sea-faring life. 
AN ESMERALDA OF ROCKY CANYON. By Barer 
Harte. Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. A western mining story. 
THE SECOND WOOING OF SALINA SUE. By RutH 
McEnery Stuart. Illustrated by A. B. Frosr. 
plantation and its underlying pathos. 

THE WHITE FOREST. Written and illustrated by FREDERIC 
REMINGTON, Pictures of the great Northern forests. 
THE WHITE HERON. By Fiona Mac.eop. 
by ALBERT E, STERNER. 


Illustrated by 


Tllustrated 
A romance of the Scottish fisher-folk. 


FRONTISPIECE IN COLORS 


THE UNEXPECT EDNESS OF MR. HORACE SHIELDS. 


By MARGARET DELAND. Illustrated by HowarD PYLE. 
HOW SANTA CLAUS WAS SAVED. By Mary T. van 
DENBURGH. A Story of the Civil War. III’'d by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


THE GIRL AND THE GAME. A Football Story. By 
JessE LYNCH WILLIAMS, Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


THE SPAN O’ LIFE. A Novel. Part III. By WittiaAm 
McLENNAN and J. N. McILwrairu. IIl’d by F. De MyrBacu, 


A FABLE FOR HEIRESSES. By Atice Durr. 
A TRANSIENT. By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLoOsson. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


THE RESCUE OF THE ‘* WINSLOW.’’ By Lieut. E. E. 
MEaD, U.S. R.C.S., Navigating Officer of the Hudson. Illus- 
trated by H. REUTERDAHL, and from photographs. 

HOW THE OTHER HALF LAUGHS. By Joun Corsin. 
Illa by Lucius Hircucock. Familiar sketches of the Bowery. 


THE COMING FUSION OF EAST AND WEST. By 
ERNES?T F, FENOLLOSA. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS 


A Martyr’s Idyl. By Louise IMocen Guinry. A dramatic 


4 


A story of the. 


poem.—Ere Christ, the Flower of Virtue, Bloomed. By . 


LoutsE MorGan SiILt.—Mary. By RurH McENERY STUART. 
— Revelation. By Vircinia W. CLoup.—A Ballad of 
Manila Bay By Cuartes G. D. Roserts. 


35 cents a copy $4 00 a year 
New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers London 
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IHE CENTURY CO.’S 
The Art Book of the Year. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


The New York Tribune says of the illustrations, ‘* Certainly no more artistic enter- 
rise than this has ever been carried through in thiscountry.” Bunyan’s great classic 
Bas been illustrated and decorated by George Woolliscroft Rhead, Louis Rhead, and 
Frederick Rhead, making a superb art book and one which will revive interest in 
Pilgrim's Progress. The price is extraordinarily low: large 8vo, in brown ink, on 
heavy paper, rich binding, $1.50; edition de luxe, large paper, in colors, $5.00. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The Jungle Books. 
IB Barrer wonderful stories of the Indian jungle have 
become classics. They are ‘‘ The Jungle Book” 
and ‘‘ The Second Jungle Book," both of them illus- 
trated and decorated, and costing $1.soeach. ‘‘Grown- 
up children will find these stories fully as fascinating 
as a younger generation." — Brooklyn Eagle. 
Captains Courageous. 
M& KIPLING'S first American novel. A story of 
the Grand Banks, The New York Tribune says, 
‘The passion of the sea is in the story, and it is this 
that gives it an incomparable charm.” With illus- 
trations by Taber. $1.50. 


CUBA AND PORTO RICO. 


RELIABLE work on ‘‘ Cuba and Porto Rico, With the Other Islands of the West Indies,” setting forth in 

readable and entertaining style the geology, climate, soil, and possibilities of the West Indian Islands. The 
auther, Robert T. Hill, of the United States Geological Survey, is an authority on tropical America, having 
been for years engaged in exploration of the regions. 8vo, 500 pages, richly illustrated. $3.00. 


Life and Letters of Lewi 
THUMB-NAIL SERIES. t Slice in W 





EDITION 
OF ‘*PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.*? 


DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


‘The Adventures of F, i 
Ts twenty-fifth thousand and third large edition of 
this book was on press before issue. It is the 
story of a ‘‘Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing- 
Master during the French Revolution.” $1.50. 


Hugh Wynne. 
(60th thousand.) 
7 great novel of the American Revolution. The 
sale of this book is.continuous. $2.00. 
Far in the Forest. 
NEW edition of one of Dr. Mitchell's most inter- 
esting novels. $1.50. 























Carroll. 
A biography of the author of “‘ Alice in Wonderland,” made up as 
Delightful little books bound in far as possible of his own letters, especially to children, and richly 
stamped leather. $1.00 each. 


The World’s Rough Hand. 
The frank account of the expe- 
riences of the writer, H. Phelps 
Whitmarsh, who has been a 
tramp,a silver miner,a pearl diver, 
etc. Aremarkable book. $1.25. 


The Cricket on the Hearth. 
FITTING form for one of the 
ZX most popular of all classics, with 
an introduction by Joseph Jefferson. 
1.00. 
. Poor Richard’s Almanack, 
lp classic of Benjamin Franklin, 
edited by Benjamin E. Smith. 
With a facsimile of the first number 
of the Almanack. 





illustrated with 100 pictures. 

Gall By David Gray. 

A collection of stories about 
steeplechasing and cross-country 
riding. A book that will appeal 
to all who love the horse. th at- 
tractive binding, $1.25. 

Madame Butterfly. 

A collection of five stories 
about Japan, by JOHN LUTHER 
Lone. $1.25. 


Primer of 








Now issued in handsome form, with 


of Mrs. 


a great num 


Lecks and Mrs, 
r of illustrations by Frederick Dorr Steele. $1.50. 


e 


Americans, 
Mrs. BURTON HARRISON'S new 
novel of contemporaneous life in 
New York City. $1.25. 


A Heraldry for Americans, 
By Epwarp S. HoLDEN, with many illustrations. $1.00. 


A New Edition of Stockton’s ~_ casting Awa 


‘ 9? 


“In Palestine, and Other Poems,” by Richard Watson Gilder. $1.00. 


The Story 


of Marie-Antoinette. 
By ANNAL. BICKNELL. Richly illustrated. $3.00. 


WHITCOMB RILEY. 


oseph Jefferson’s Axtoblogra: hy. 
Actassiont at eg 500 pp., richly i Satcaed. $4.00. 


saggy 


B 
The Rubaiyat of Dox 
“Sonny,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart. $1.00. 


ifers. $1.50. Poems Here at Home. $13.50. 
{ A New Edition of De ‘Tocqueville’s 
“Dem i ica.” 


in ae 
Introduction by DANIEL C. GILMAN. Fullindex. $5.00. 


“ America’s Foreign Policy.” 
Theodore SW iy 


A New Book President 
Educational orm.” 


Eliot. 
$2, 





B oolse 
Professor of International Law at Vile. $1.25. 
A New Book 
00. “University 


President Gilman, 
roblems.” $2.00. 
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HOME ECONOMICS, BY MARIA PARLOA. 


A GUIDE to household management, including the proper treatment of the 
iaterials entering into the construction and furnishing of the modern 
house. Fully illustrated, 400 pages, rich binding. $1.50. 


Out of Mulberry Street. 
BY AcoB A. Rus, author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives.” 
of stories and sketches of New York tenement-house life. 


Our Conversational Circle. 

A familiar essay on the art of con- 
versation, put in avlever and attractive 
form by AGNES H. MorTOon. Intro- 
duction by Hamilton W. Mabie, $1.25. 


A collection 
1.25. 


The Century Cook Book. 

A new cook book compiled. with 
great care and illustrated with 1 
photographic reproductions of dishes, 
oo implements, etc. 600 pp. 

2.00. 


Gladstone, by James Bryce, M. P. 


ope is generally considered the best of all reviews of Mr. Gladstone's 
career, written by a close personal friend. With portrait. $1.00. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The Book of the Ocean. 


Y ERNEST INGERSOLL. Magnificently 

illustrated. All the young folks will want 

it. Tells all about the ocean,—winds, tides, 

age hag « ae Arctic regions, war-ships, 
etc., etc. Up-to-date. $1.50. 





Down Durley Lane. 
ALLADS by V1RGINIA WooDWARD 
CLOUD, beautifully illustrated by Regi- 
nald Birch, and printed in colors.. $1.50. 


The Lakerim Athletic Club. 


A LIVELY story for boys by RUPERT 
HUGHES. With twenty illustrations by 
C. M..Relyea. $1.50. 


Two Biddicut Boys. 
B* J. T. TROWBRIDGE. A capital story 
for boys. Illustrations by Rogers. $1.50. 


The Story of Marco Polo. 
By NoAu Brooks. [Illustrated by 
W.H. Drake. $1.50. 


St. Nicholas Songs. 


Acharming story for girls by Mrs. Original music by 32 composers. 
GABRIELLE TACKS $:.a6. Beautifully illustrated. © $1.25. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


PUBLISHED in two parts. All the numbers of this favorite magazine for 
+ thepast year. Full of stories, serial and short, illustrated articles, poems, 
jingles, etc. " 1000 pages and nearly as many pictures. $4.00. 


An Art Book for Young Folks. 
“JOAN of Arc,” asimple account of the life of the patron saint of France. 
Superbly illustrated by Boutet de Monveland richly printed in colors. $3.00. 


hrough the Earth. 
A Jules Verne story by, CLEMENT 
FEZANDI£. Illustrated. “$1.50. 


Denise and Ned Toodles. 





Send for our new richly illustrated catalogue of books,—no charge. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
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PATRIOTIC 
BOOKS 


The Century Book of 
the American Revolution. 
Y EcsrinceS. Brooks. With 
Introduction by Chauncey M. 
Depew. Pinas story vt the =P of 
a party of young people to Revo- 
lutionary battle felds, Superbly 
illustrated. Published under the 
auspices of the Sons_of the Am- 
erican Revolution. $1.50. 


The Century Book 
for Young Americans, 
Y Exvsrince S. Brooks. Tell- 

ing in attractive story form 
whatevery American boy and girl 
ought to Conw about the govern- 
ment. 200 illustrations, $1.50. 
‘The Century Book 
of Famous Americans. 
'Y Ersrince S. Brooks. The 
story of a young people’s pil- 
image to the homes of great 
ericans, 200 illus. $2.50, 


Hero Tales 


rom ° 
'Y THeobore RooseEvett and 
Henry Casot Lopce. Gra- 
ic descriptions of acts of hero- 
ism, 300 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


Some Strange Corners 


of our try. 
Y Cuarzes F. Lummis. Out- 
of-the-way wonders of Am- 
erica. 270 pages, illustrated. 
1.50. 








Union Square, New York. 
— — Cee wes aa ee es 
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“ ‘This Bids fair to be the best course on the life Nelson’s New Series 


of Christ in et fon Sunday-school 


fea Te of Teachers’ Bibles 


Contain THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY, writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain, 
a NEW INDEXED BIBLE ATLAS, . 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, 
| Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., distributed through the 
| text of the Helps, anda NEW COMBINED CONCORDANCE 
to the Authorized and Revised Versions. 

The * Sunday-School 
Times” of Sept, 
17th, 1898, says: 

‘“‘ The Nelson Teach- 
ers’ Bible is of high 
grade. The Illustrated 

Bible Treasury is a col. 

lection of Helps more 

‘full than most others, 

and showing great care in preparation, For example, any one 

who will compare its treatment of the geography, the topography, 
= = : the astronomy, zodlogy,-mineralogy, botany, or the antiquities of 

The new Bible Study Union (or the Bible, with similar matter to be found anywhere else, will find 

Blakeslee) Lessons for 1899. the comparison greatly to the credit of this Bible. . . , Another 

It gives a comprehensive and con- | especial excellence is that its Concordance covers the Revised 


nected account of Christ’s life; and is | Version as well as the Old Version.” 
published in Seven Grades, fully illus- Prices from $1.25 to $7.00, 


trated, : with abundant Aids to study. For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Specimen Lessons sent free. | Write for a Complete List, giving sizes of Type, etc. 


Bible Study Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. THOFAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 


Superb Christmas Publications. NOW READY. The Finest in the World, 


ISSUED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


The Grand (*hristmas Double Number 


: 





“Of all 2 





| 
| 
| 
| 











—or— Price. 
.The London Graphic . $0.50 


Illustrated London News 
(See opposite for colored supplement.) 


Sketch . ° ‘. ° 

Lady’s Pictorial » 

Black & White . ‘ 

Holly Leaves , 3 ‘ 

Chatterbox Christmas-Box . 

Gentlewoman, with satin supplement 

Father Christmas : . 

Le Figaro Ilustre, English Text 

Le Figaro Illustre, French Text 

Art Annual, The Christmas Art Journal 
(With The Illustrated Loudon News Christmas Number.) Young Ladies’ Journal 5s 

These are the Original issues of the FINEST CHRISTMAS NUMBERS in the World. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


Importers and Exporters of News- . Nos. 83 & 85 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 
papers, Periodicals and Books..... ; . One Door Bast of Broadway 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 
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A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 

A LIBRARY s0 complete that it covers the entire range 
of human knowledge. 

A LIBRARY so reliable that it has become the standard 
of all English-speaking countries of the world. 


A MILLION DOLLAR 
LIBRARY F OR $25 A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before 


SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER TO INDEPENDENT READERS TO INTRODUCE 
OUR ELEGANT NEW EDITION, ALLEN REPRINT 


Encyclopeedia Britannica at $25. 

* PELLILIIIIIIIITITE @ With a SpeciaL Discount to Independent 
Readers Ordering within ‘30 days. 

THIS NEW EDITION of the popular Allen Reprint 


of this famous work is supplied with a 


NEW COMPLETE APPENDIX VOLUIIE 


in addition to our exhaustive American Supplement. This Appendix 
Volume takes every important title in the work and gives all the 
knowledge that is new or recent concerning it, bringing information 


Down to Date. It contains also 52 New Maps 


including the new Government Map of Klondike, Hawaii. Cuba. Thus, 
with our supplemental volumes, the Britannica becomes the /atest as 
well as the greatest. 

BINDINGS.—The vol are ly and durably bound in 
genuine silk-cloth binding, double-hinged, with flexible back, on good 
quality book paper. It is sewed on the ‘Smythe Sewer,” which 
makes the most durable of bindings. 








h d. 








Entire Set Delivered on Payment 


OF $2.00 ONLY 


Balance Payable $2.00 per Month 











No Risk The set may be returned to us any time within ten days, if 
not satisfactory, and the money will be returned, 
This edition will not be affected by the 
To Canadian Readers Copsrighs iaw, but can be legally sent 
a 


é s 
This edition will contain every one of the 
Absolutely Complete This « yd 


ticles found in the original, I 
it will be essentially ape ty 
Consider the a 





-called encyclopedia. When 


hildren, here it is close at races me above all, it 


NOTE.—Upon all of our higher-priced 30-Vol. 
editions, of which the above is a sample, a special dis- 
count will also be given. and take advantage of this splendid 


chance to secure this unrivaled fund of 





Order Now chance to secur 


1,000 sets will be supplied of this special 
limited edition at 


$25.00 PER SET 


Or with the Supplement. $30.00 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Gentiemen -—I desire to take advantage of 
your special offer on the Encyclopedia Britan- 


with a SPECIAL DISCOUNT to Independ- 
ent readers ordering within 30 days. 











GREATEST GENERAL HISTORY 

SCIENTIFIC WORK 

THEOLOGICAL WORK 

» “ RIOGRAPHICAL WORK 

GREATEST ART WORK 

GREATEST GEOGRAPHICAL WORK 
Every article upon these and every other subject is treated ex- 

pegstively by the greatest known specialists, hence every article 

yee he most reliable and satisfactory that the whole world 


nica to INDEPENDENT readers, and inclose 
$2.00 asinitial payment. Send full particalars, 
and if found satisfactory, 1 will order the set, 
paying for it ia monthly payments of $2.00; 
otherwise the money to be returned to me. 

















HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
EDPRR BEB PPB DPD PEP PPI PP PP APPRAD ODP” PB’P OLA PAPAL PDP“ BP OL a ™ 


Th 
k 
Sign this Application or Write for Fuiter Particulars. 
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D. APPLETON & €0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Recollections of the 
Civil War. 


By CHarLEs A. DANA. With Portrait. 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2.00, 


Large 12mo, 


The late Charles A, Dana’s “ Recollections of the Civil War” 
forms one of the most remarkable volumes of historical, political, 
and personal reminiscences which have been given to the public. 
Mr. Dana was not only practically a member of the Cabinet and in 
the confidence of the leaders of Washington, but he was also the 
chosen representative of the War Department with General Grant 
and other military commanders, and he was present at many of the 
councils which preceded movements of the greatest importance. 
Mr. Dana was selected to sit in judgment upon charges of treason, 
bribery, and fraud, and he was amiliar with all the inner workings 
of the vast machinery which was set in operation by the war. The 
importance of this unwritten history is obvious, Furthermore, Mr. 
Dana’s own narrative is re-enforced by many letters from Grant, 
Stanton, and Sherman. 


Latitude 19°. 


A Romance of the West Indies in the Year of our Lord 
1820. Being a faithful account and true, of the 
painful adventures of the Skipper, the Bo’s’n, the 
Smith, the Mate, and Cynthia. By Mrs, SCHUYLER 
CROWNINSHIELD, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs, Crowninshield’s first novel is a book which will be read and 
talked about. The local color is fresh and captivating, and the in- 
terest of novelty attaches to the historical background, including as 
it does the ae and voodoo worshipers of the earlier part of the 
century in Haiti, and the strange figure of King Christophe. The 


unflagging interest of the adventures which are encountered is ac- 
companied by a constant vein of delightful humor, 


Foot-Notes to Evolution. 


A Series of Popular Addresses on the Evolution of Life 
By Davip STARR JorDAN, Ph. D., President of 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


This book is a popular review of the evolution philosophy of to- 
day, considered more especially in its biological aspects, The 
essential unity of all organisms, both plant and animal, the fact that 
progress in life consists solely of adaptation to environment, and the 
relation of heredity and degeneration to the evolutional scheme, are 
among the points of special interest dealt with in the volume, 


The Hero of Erie 


(Commodore Perry). 


By JAMES BARNES, author of ‘‘ Midshipman Farragut,”’ 
‘*Commodore Bainbridge,” etc. A new volume in 


the Young Heroes of our Navy Series, Illustrated. 
I2mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


In this graphic and spirited story Mr. Barnes tells of Perry’s ad- 
ventures as a boy on the frigate General Greene, and conducts his 
hero through the exciting scenes which attended the battle of Lake 
Erie. It is a story which illustrates the resourcefulness, energy. 
and dauntless courage which have characterized our naval heroes 
from Paul Jones to Dewey and Hobson, 





With the Black Prince. 


A Story of Adventure in the Fourteenth Century. By 
WILLIAM O. STODDARD, author of ‘* Little Smoke,”’ 
‘¢ Crowded Out o’ Crofield,’? ‘‘On the Old Fron- 
tier; or, The Last Raid of the Iroquois,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


This is a story of adventure and of battle, but it is also an inform- 
ing presentation of life in England and some phases of life in France 
in A fourteenth century, The hero is associated with the Black 
Prince at Crecy and elsewhere, 





These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


With the 
Compliments 
of the Season... 


A musical library is never complete, A musician is 
always delighted with a gift of music, Classical music 
never grows old, but is appreciated more and more as 
the holiday season rolls by. The appropriate gift for a 
musical friend is a collection of classical music, sheet 
music size, well bound. 








Song Classics Vol.1. 37 Songs for Sop. or Ten. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
Song Classics Vol.2. 39 songs for Sop. or Ten. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
Song Classics for'Low Voice. 40 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 33 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00, 
Classic Tenor Songs. : 36 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Soprano. 31 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25. 

Classic Vocal Gems for Alto. 33 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25. 

Classic Vocal Gems for Tenor. 30 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25. 

Classic Vocal Gems for Bar. and Bass. 25 Songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


Subscription Price, $v.50 a Year. Single Copies, 15¢. 
A monthly publication edited by Puitip Harz. The musical 
news of the world—reviews, criticisms and articles by emineat 
musical writers. S1xTEEN-PAGE SUPPLEMENT oF New Music by 
celebrated composers, with each number. Send for premium list. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
453-459 Washington St., Boston. 
New York : ‘ 
C. H. Ditson & Co. 





Philadelphia : 
J. E. Ditson & Co. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art now! 
business ($1 each). 


ROCKWOOD 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 
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SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS 





THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION 


By HENRY CABOT LODGE 





| 

| WITH NEARLY 200 ILLUs- 

| TRATIONS BY PYLE, YOHN, 

| CHAPMAN, DE THULSTRUP, 
CLARK, DITZLEN, SHIPLEY 
AND OTHERS. . 


| 


2 vols., 8vo. $6.00. 
«THE attitude of Senator Lodge is especially interesting, since it is 
that of the trained political mind, capable of judging somewhat 
from their own standpoint, these early American statesmen, and the 
problems which confronted them.’’—San Francisco Ca//. 
‘* Senator Lodge is to be congratulated on just about the most brilliant 
pictorial accompaniment with which any such scheme as his has been 





blessed of late years.’>—New York Tribune. 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAMPAIGNS 





WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, AND 
FROM DRAWINGS BY EYE- 
WITNESSES, ; 


By Richard Harding Davis 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
CONTINUOUS history of the war from beginning to end, Besides 
being a graphic record of the conflict by a skillful war correspond- 








ent, it has the added value of a careful summary. 


GAINSBOROUGH, and His Place in English Art 


By Walter Armstrong 





WITH 62 PHOTOGRAVURES, 
10 FAC-SIMILE LITHOGRAPHS, 
AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Folio. $25.00. 
It would be difficult to find many works comparable to this, the utmost 
unknown resources of the printer’s and engraver’s art being employed. 
Many of the photogravures are of paintings never before reproduced. 
' ‘fA notable work on fine art, . . . The reproductions are of great 
beauty.’’>—New York Nation. 





THE LOST WORD. By Henry van Dyke 


A Christmas Legend of Long Ago 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN 
| PHOTOGRAVURE BY CORWIN 
| Knapp LINSON, AND WITH 
| DECORATIVE BORDERS, 


8vo. $1.50. 
Dr. van Dyke’s new Christmas story is marked by the same qualities 
of charm that made ‘‘ The First Christmas Tree ” so successful, 
‘* The art and style of Dr, van Dyke’s work are always assured ; and 





TIISS AMERICA. 


he has added here something most rare and beautiful.’»—Boston Journa/, 
By Alexander Black 


Pen and Camera Sketches of the American Girl 





WITH SEVENTY-FIVE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS FROM PHOTO- 
GRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


With decorative cover. 8vo. $2.50. 
‘THE very diverse activities of the American Girl supply Mr. Black 
with an entertaining theme, upon which he philosophizes with 





shrewdness and humor. Accompanying these comments is an unusually 





piquant series of photographs of typical American girls, 


FISHIN’ JIMIMY 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 





WITH SIX FULL-PAGE AND 
| ELEVEN OTHER ILLUSTRA- 
| TIONS By ALICE. BARBER 
| STEPHENS, 
| 





I2mo. $3.00, 

THis is the first really adequate edition of Mrs, Slosson’s famous tale, 
whose popularity is attested by the fact that thirty thousand copies 

of it have already been circulated. ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy’’ has found a skill- 


ful limner in the illustrator, whose pictures breathe forth the very spirit of 
the book, 


THE BASHFUL EARTHQUAKE 


By Oliver Herford 





FABLES AND VERSES WITH 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
| THE AUTHOR, 


With decorative cover. 1I2mo, $1.2 
UBTLE fun, quaint conceits, the laugh within a 


am and an ex- 
quisitely light touch characterize these irresistible ‘‘fables and 
verses” on ‘‘ The Doorless Wolf,” ‘‘ The Lovesick Scarecrow,” ‘‘ The 





Tragic Mice,’’ ‘* The Bold, Bad Butterfly,’’ and so on. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER, Illustrated. Per volume, 
$1.25. 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA ; or, Fight- 
ing for the Single Star 


Ben Russell enlisted in a New York volunteer regiment, while 
Gilbert Pennington joined Col, Roosevelt’s famous Rough Riders. 
Their life in camp, the voyage to Cuba, the landing at Baiquiri, 
the capture of El] Caney, the Charge at San Juan Hill, are vividly 
described. ‘The book will interest all who appreciate good, healthful 
reading permeated with patriotism and alive with stirring incident. 


UNDER DEWEY AT MANILA; or, The War 
Fortunes of a Castaway 


“It is a stirring tale, told with enthusiasm: it will make a boy’s 
heart beat fast to read it.” — Independent, N. Y. 


To be followed by 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and [ishaps of a Young Gunner. /n Press. 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS. 


PAULINE WYMAN 
By SopHiE May. Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25. 


In “‘ Pauline Wyman”’ the interesting circumstances ina young 
girl’s life are all told with the same originality and freshness which 
have drawn a multitude of young people to the author’s previous 
work in the ‘* Quinnebasset series.’”’ 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES. 


THE BOYS WITH OLD HICKORY 
By Everett T. ToMLinson, [Illustrated. $1.50. 


This is the concluding volume of the series, and the readers 
follow the adventures of the heroes in the South, making the 
acquaintance of ‘Old Hickory’’ and taking part in the battle of 
New Orleans. 

LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


STORIES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
SECOND SERIES. 

By Everett T. TOoMLINson. _ Iilustrated. 
edition, $1.00. 
Stories tending to arouse a spirit of patriotism, showing something 

of the price our fathers paid that we might have a country, 

SIX YOUNG HUNTERS; or, The Adventures 

of the Greyhound Club 

By W. Gorpon ParKER, author of ‘‘ Grant Burton,” 

etc. With illustrations by the author. Cloth, $1.25. 


The book, full of adventures, is healthy in tone; the boys are 
manly, honest, and of good principle; and the scene is laid in a 
comparatively new and interesting country. 


ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN NORTHERN 
EUROPE 


Library 


By CHARLES F. KiNG, author of ‘‘The Land We 
Live In,” ‘*This Continent of Ours,’’ etc. 238 
Engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


A beautifully illustrated volume, giving an account of the journey 
of a family in search of pleasure and education, in Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia. 


SONGS OF WAR AND PEACE 
By Sam WALTER Foss. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.25. 


There is an inspiration breathing through the lines of Mr. Foss’s 
verse that appeals to all, and in his latest volume are included 
thoughts, comments, and satires on modern topics that are either 
strikingly humorous or strikingly pathetic. 





JOHN HANCOCK, HIS BOOK 


By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of ‘‘ Beneath Old 
Roof-trees,’’ ‘‘ Beside Old Hearthstones,”’ etc., etc,’ 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

All students of the history of our country will welcome this view 
of the mercantile, social, and political life of the patriot presented 
by Mr. Brown from the letter book of John Hancock, These letters 
present his opinions upon public matters and his connection with 
the various questions of the day, and much interesting and explana- 
tory matter has been added by the editor. 


THE POPULAR SERIES. 


THE DOUGLAS NOVELS 
By AMANDA M, Douctas. Cloth, new uniform bind- 
ing, per volume, $1.00. 


There has been a d d for a ch 





edition of Miss Douglas’s 
popular stories and in response to that demand the publishers offer 
the fifteen selected titles given below, in a new and uniform style of 
binding, at a reduced price: 


Bethia Wray’s New Name—The Heir of Bradley House— 
Osborne of Arrochar—Claudia—From Hand to Mouth 
—ttome Nook—Hope Mills—In Trust—Whom Kathie 
Married—The Fortunes of the Faradays—Lost in a Great 
City—Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom—Out of the Wreck— 
Stephen Dane—Sydnie Adriance. 


THE TWIN SISTERS OF MARTIGNY 
By Rev. J. F. BincHam, DD. Gilt Top. Cut Edges, 
Illustrated. _ $i.75. 
An intensely interesting story of Italian life forty years ago. 
FROM ME TO YOU Li 
A Volume of Verse. By LILLIAN GERTRUDE SHUMAN. 
Cloth. Gilt Top. Rough Trimmed. $1.00. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HAWAII’S STORY 
By HAwall’s QUEEN, LILIUOKALANI, 
and gilt top, 21 illustrations, $2.00. 
VICTOR SERENUS 
A Story of the Pauline Era. By Henry Woop, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 
SHATTUCK’S ADVANCED RULES | 


For large assemblies. A supplement to ‘*‘ The Woman's 
Manual of Parliamentary Law.’’ By HARRIETTE R. 
SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF OUR 
COUNTRY 


Cloth, full gilt 


12mo, 


By Epwarp S. ELLIs, A.M. 12mo, cloth, 200 illustra- 
tions, colored maps, net $1.00, 


THE PAINTER IN OIL 


A complete treatise on the principles and technique nec: 
essary to the painting of pictures in oil. By DANIEL 
BURLEIGH PARKHURST. Fully illustrated, containing 
colored plates showing special oil colors, 12m0, 
cloth, $1.25. 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING 
A book of elementary instruction for beginners and 
amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN. With illus 
trations and cover design by the author. Also com 
taining colored plates showing washes of modem 
water colors. Cloth, $1.25. 





OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT ON 


APPLICATION. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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A.C. McCLURG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


MY SCRAP BOOK OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By EvIzABETH WoRMELEY LATIMER, With numerous and carefully selected portraits of the principal per- 
sonages of the time. 8vo, 442 pages, $2.50. 

A graphic and thrilling account of some of the most exciting and interesting phases of the French Revolution. Much of the 
material is translated direct from original and recent French sources, not easily accessible to the ordinary student. The narratives 
of eye-witnesses and of actors and sufferers in the great drama are frequently quoted in detail. 

: Uniform with the above, and by the same author, are: y 
France in the 19th Century ; Russia and Turkey in the 1oth Century ; 
cage in the roth Century ; Europe and Africa in the 19th Century ; 
Italy in the 19th Century ; Spain in the 19th Century. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF RECENT AUTHORS 


By Hattie Tync Griswotp. With a handsome and carefully selected portrait of each author, 12mo, 
352 pages, $1.50. 

_ The sketches are in no sense critical, but aim to give clearer views of the personalities behind the writings of the several 
subjects, This aim is kept in view and the work is done with temperance, with sympathetic discrimination, and a breadth and 
catholicity of spirit that is very prepossessing. Knowledge of personalities is always interesting, and these sketches impart it in a 
way to make them interesting aside from their themes.’’— 7he Chicago Chronicle. : 


By the same author : ‘Home Life of Great Authors.’’ 


A YANKEE VOLUNTEER 


By M. ImLay TAYLOR. 12mo, $1.25. 


The scene of this delightful romance is laid in Massachusetts, at the beginning ot the Revolution. The tale is that of a 
soldier and a lover; of the things he did and the things he saw and heard; of battles and marches and imprisonments ; and of how 
his Tory sweetheart, Mistress Joyce Talbot, at last relented and became a true patriot and rebel. 


By the same author: “Qn the Red Staircase,’’ and ‘‘ An Imperial Lover.’’ 


THREE FRESHMEN FLORIDA ALEXANDER 


By JESSIE ANDERSON CHASE, 12mo, $1.00, _ A Kentucky Girl. By ELEANor TALBoT KINKEAD, 
A Girl’s Story of College Days. Izmo, 276 pages, $1.00. 
“It is as different as can well be imagined from stories of A charming tale of the Sunny South, and of a brave, beauti- 
young men at college. The story is recommended for light ful, and attractive girl. 
and joyous reading, and also for its able literary style.” — 7he **« Florida Alexander ’ may be read for the mere pleasure of the 
Chicago Times-Herald, story, but the reader will find that there remains with him some- 
thing better—a refreshing, revivifying sense of the beauty and 
nobility of life, akin to that which comes with the recurrent 
GENERAL NELSON’S SCOUT memory of woods and mountains.”— The Daily Leader, 
Lexington, Ky. 
By Byron A, Dunn, Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. ; MARIA FELICIA 
A book of the Civil War for boys. The story is told by an » 
old soldier familiar with the scenes which he describes, and with A Story of Bohemian Love. By CAROLINE SVETLA. 


the peculiar conditions of affairs in Kentucky at the time. It Translated from the Bohemian by Antonie Krejsa. 
will appeal strongly to Kentuckians as well as to northern 


readers, (‘‘ Zales from Foreign Lands’’ Series.) t16mo, $1.00 
This latest addition to the much admired “‘ Tales from Foreign 
Lands”’ sustains the high and unique reputation of the series. 

SIR JEFFERSON NOBODY The author, Caroline Svetla, —s regarded as the George 
By Erere W, MERRIMAN. Illus. 12mo, $1.25. peg se ein Sg thus far, we believe, remained unknown 


This story relates in most interesting fashion the experiences Previous volumes of this series are: Memories; Gra~ 
of two waifs, a brother and sister, who were “bound out” after | ziella; Marie; Madeleine; Marianela ; Cousin Phillis ; 
their parents died. Bad treatment made the boy run away to | 2nd Karine. 
the city, where he fell in with the title character, a sort of 


juvenile Mark Tapley, a most interesting character, entirely LOVE IN EPIGRAM 


new to fiction, Compiled by F. W. Morton. 16mo, $1.00. 
A collection of epi braci it ient and mod- 
THE WIDOW O’CALLAGHANY’S | cr, cassical and popular, in poetry and prose 
BOYS By the same compiler : 


. ‘* Men in Epigram,’’ ‘‘ Woman in Epigram.”’ 
By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER:’ Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. sd - 


Left with seven small ne ag ranging from three to fifteen years CHOICE READINGS 


of age, the brave little Irish widow in this story is obliged to By Ro LEAN CUMNOC e I2mo, 602 
leave her husband’s farm and —- a rude shanty ina small y seat Mc . Larg ’ 


country town, She takes in ing and sends her sons to pages. Revised and enlarged edition, $1.50. 

school. Her management and encouragement of them, amid Aftertwenty years of great success and popularity a revised 
poverty and trouble, the characters of the boys themselves, their | and enlarged edition of this standard hook has been prepared by 
cheerfulness, courage, and patience, and the firm grip which the author. Many. new selections have been inserted, and a 
they take of the lowest rounds upon the ladder of success, are | series of discussions on the most important topics in elocution 
told simply, forcibly, interestingly, and, altogether, delightfully. have been added. It is the best work of its kind in existence. 











FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY OR WILL BE SENT 
POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
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NEW HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR ALL 


BABY’S RECORD 


With 12 color plates and 30 half-tone engravings, after designs by Mis® 
Humphrey. These represent babies or children of tender age in their first 
attempts to walk, first times at worship, in the country, at school, first Christ- 
mas, etc., and are marked by the delicacy and truth that have made the 
artist’s work so maerase: ae A Blanks left 

Accompanying these illustrations are Ss wit lanks for 
recording the baby’s age, and all events 7 importance in its ie 
Large 4to, cloth, boxed, $2.50; each page mounted on guards, cloth, full gilt, 
boxed, $3.50; china silk, boxed, full gilt, $5.00. 





SOUTH LONDON 
BY SIR WALTER BESANT 


The third of the series which includes the author’s successful works on 
** London” and ‘‘ Westminster.’’ 

This is not meant to be a formal history, but an account of the condition, 
the manners and the customs of the people dwelling in the borough of South 
London, ; In writing this, Sir Walter found his greatest difficulty in the 
wealth of material about this strange spot. A work of unusual interest. 
Profusely illustrated. Large 12mo, buckram, $3.00. * 


A YANKEE BOY’S SUCCESS 
BY HARRY STEELE MORRISON 


With an Introduction by Cuauncey M, Depew. 

The true story of an indomitable western boy who started “out to see the 
world when he was but sixteen years of age and had only twenty-five dol- 
lars in his pocket. He made a successful trip abroad, and succeeded in 
interviewing Queen Victoria, Gladstone, the President of France, the King 
of Belgium and others. 

The young author tells his story in a mostinteresting way, and he has 
ey of adventures to tell. 

ith eight illustrations, excellent pictures of young Morrison’s inter- 
views with the President, the Queen, etc. x2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE JINGLE JANGLE RHYME-BOOK 


BY HENRY BRADFORD SIMMONS 


‘ 

A collection of very humorous “ nonsense verses,”’ illustrated by still 
more humorous pictures in color, The original drawings, which were in 
colored crayons, were marked by broad and strong treatment and they are 
closely followed in the lithography of the work. x2mo, boards, with cover 
in colors, $1.50. 


HEROES OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 
Told for a Boy 
BY CLINTON ROSS, author of “A Trooper of the Empress,” etc. 


Mr, Ross has told the heroic exploits of our army and navy during the 
late war, in simple but picturesque language that will appeal to boys. 

Mr. Henry B, Wechsler has contributed stirring illustrations con- 
taining excellent portraits of the heroes whose exploits are described. 
Schley, Sampson, ewey, Hobson, Sigsbee, Roosevelt, Wainwright 
and others are all portrayed in characteristic attitudes and places. 
z2mo, cloth, ornate, $1.50, 


A LITTLE COLONIAL DAME 
BY MISS AGNES C. SAGE 
An attractive story for boys and girls, the scene of which is laid in old 


New York, It gives a vivid picture of the life in Manhattan in the eighteenth 
century. Profusely illustrated by Mabel Humphrey, 4to, cloth, $1.50, 


CALENDARS 


Over 125 calendars, with facsimiles of water colors, photo; 
etchings or half-tone engravings, and of a great variety of einem Maud 
Humphrey, C. D. Gibson, Paul de Losepre, are among the artists rep- 
resented, A beautiful series of imported block calendars, Send jor holt. 
day catalogue. 











SHIPS AND SAILORS 
By RUFUS F. ZOGBAUM and JAMES BARNES 
Author of ‘‘ Naval Actions of 1812.”’ A beautiful and 
artistic gift book and especially timely. 

The illustrations are twelve superb facsimiles of water- 
colors (size 1144 x 14% inches), and 26 engravings in 
black-and-white a!ter drawings by Mr. Zogbaum. 

‘hey are of the highest order, and some of the repre- 
sentations of warships are by far the finest of the kind 
ever published. 

The book contains the words and music of the most 
famous sea songs in the English language, Besides Old 
Sea Songs and Patriotic Songs known and popular the 
world over, there are some stirring new Songs of the 
Modern Navy by JAmzs Barnes, with music by Robert 
CovERLEY. 

Popular favorites like “ The Lass that Loved a 
Sailor,” “Three Fishers,’ The Midshipmite,” etc., are 
included. The size of the pose is so large that the 
music can easily be read at the piano, 


Large folio, half cloth, $5.00; cloth, $6.00. 


CARTOONS OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


By CH. NELAN, of the New York Herald. 


The most interesting and successful cartoons published 
during our war with Spain were those by Ch. Nelan, 
They were humorous, but yet dignified, and they won for 
Mr. Nelan at once a position as one of the leading car- 
toonists of the world, 

There are over fifty of these pictures and they have 
a serious value, M2 tell practically the history of 
the war in a vivid and most fascinating way. 
size of the page, 9% x 11 inches, the fine paper and the 
excellent presswork bring out all the merit of Mr. 
Nelan’s pen-and.ink sketches. 

Large folio boards, with a humorous design of Uncle 
Sam and Columbia faughing at the pictures, $2.00. 


No young woman with a sense of humor can fail 
to enjoy 


CHAP RECORD 


A decided novelty. All through the book are blanks 
for recording names, dates, places of meeting, and opin- 
ions formed, 12mo, ornamental binding, $1.00. 





A general catalogue, describing miscellaneous books, novels, artistic juveniles, etc., sent on application. 
On receipt of 10 cents, a catalogue and a calendar or a copy of the Christmas Pocket Magazine will be sent to any 


address. Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COPFIPANY, a7 & 29, West Twentyathird Street 


NEW YORK 





THE INDEPENDENT 


DO YOU WISH to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest Writers 

and the Ripest Thinkers? If so then THE LIVING AGE is 

to you a necessity. It presents, as no other magazine does, the world’s move- 

nent along every line. No sphere of thought or action is left untouched, but the 

reader is kept informed on all subjects that move the mind or stir the imagination. 

It reproduces the latest utterances of the highest British and Continental authori- 

ties, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc., upon questions of international 

politics and the freshest contributions in every field of literature, Science, Inves- 

tigation, Travel, Discovery, History, Art and Biography; and prints in every number 
Short and Serial Stories of high excellence, 


THE LIVING AGE 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 3500 aouble- 


column, octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 
present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate interest, 
or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all alert and intelligent readers. 


“ Here is reading matter, and the best of it, for all the world.”— Churchman, New York. 
Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 


FREE FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE YEAR. To all New Subscribers for the year 1899, remitting 














before Jan. 1st, the weekly numbers of 1898, issued after receipt of their subscriptions, sent Free. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 
[F you have not yet examined 
ae, 


JOHNSON’S .. CYCLOPEDIA 








you do not know that it is the 
Best and Latest published... 





Prof. Morris JASTROW, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, says: 

‘Ifthe men. selected by the publishers cannot prepare a good Cyclopedia, the task would indeed seem a 
helpless one. The contributors are not dilettanti, but genuine scholars, all of whom in their respective fields glean 
he information they present at first hand.’’ 


Gen. LEw WALLACE writes: 
‘‘T have been in the continual use of JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA for months, and find 
it so useful that I am constrained to acknowledge it.’’ 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The response of the Spanish 
The Peace 


Negotiar inst., to the American Com- 


missioners’ expression of purpose concerning 
the Philippines was a denial of the right of 
the Commission, under the terms of the pro- 
tocol, to take action affecting Spain’s. sover- 
eignty over the islands. Spain also declined 
to assist in any inquiry as to how much of 
the Philippine debt of $40,000,000 repre- 
sented those “ pacific expenditures ’’ or per- 
manent betterments for which the United 
States had proposed to make an allowance 


in cash. She also asked that the disagree-. 


ing claims of the two nations as to the mean- 
ing and scope of the words in the protocol 
relating to the Philippines be submitted to 
arbitration. There was no joint session on 
the 19th, as the American Commissioners 
had not completed their response. It was 


understood that at the next meeting they - 


would decline to submit any difference what- 
ever to arbitration and would set forth in a 
final statement the exact terms with which 
Spain must comply. Spain appears to 
have hoped by delay at Paris to procure 
assistance in Europe through the influence of 
the holders of Spanish bonds, but no aid 
seems to have been offered, and the Kaiser, 
who was intending to stop at one or two 
Spanish ports on his homeward voyage, has 
reconsidered his purpose and is returning to 
Germany by ‘the overland route from the 
head of the Adriatic. At the joint meeting 
on the 21st the American’ Commissioners 
insisted upon a cession of all the Philippine 
Islands and offered to Spain $20,000,000. 
Notice was also given that it would be the 
policy of the United States to maintain in 
the Philippines an open door for the world’s 
commerce. A hope was expressed that 
Spain would make final answer on or before 


Commissioners, on the 16th: 


the 28th with respect to all the questions at 
issue. The American Commissioners pro- 
posed that the religious freedom of the Caro- 
line Islands should be considered, and that 
the transfer or sale of the island of Ualan, 
to be used by the navy and as a way station 
on a cable line from Hawaii to the Philip- 
pines, should be the subject of negotiations. 
Spain’s proposition concerning arbitration 
was, of course, rejected. Immediately after 
the terms of the American Commissioners 
had thus been set forth an adjournment 
was taken, and after adjournment it was 
reported that the Spanish chairman had de- 
clined to continue the negotiations. 





The Joint Commission 
to which various sub- 
jects of controversy be- | 
tween this country and Canada have been 
referred has resumed its sessions in Wash- 
ington. It. is understood that while an 
agreement as to other questions is in sight, 
the international differences as to tariff reci- 
procity, the seals in Bering Sea and the 
North Atlantic fisheries remain to be ad- 
justed. The committee having in charge 
the proposed modification of tariff duties is 
going over the tariff laws of the two coun- 
tries, paragraph by paragraph, and there are 
conflicting reports as to the prospect of an 
agreement for mutual concessions. The fact 
that two officers, one a Canadian and the 
other an American, are making, in Victoria, 
B. C., an inventory of the vessels engaged in 
the sealing industry, may point to a settle- 
ment of the controversy on the basis of a 
purchase of the plant used by Canadian 
sealers. At the beginning of the conference 
the Canadian Maritime Provinces were 
quite willing to give American fishermen all 
the privileges they desire in Canadian ports, 
: °8 
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in return for the free admission of fish into 
the United States, because Porto Rico has 
been a market for about $1,000,000 worth of 
fish shipped from Nova Scotia, and the exten- 
sion of our tariff to the island would put an 
end to this trade. Additional complications 
are now disclosed, owing to the application 
of our navigation laws to Porto Rico, and 
these laws now become a subject of discus- 
sion. They tend to exclude the fish of Can- 
ada from Porto Rico even when there is no 
tariff discrimination in favor of fish shipped 
to the island from our own coast. 





No additional disturbance in 
North Carolina has been re- 
ported. In Phoenix, 8S. C., there 
lias been a meeting of white residents who 
passed resolutions asserting that in the riot 
at the polls the Tolberts and the negroes 
were the aggressors, and declaring that the 
lives and property of both the whites and 
the negroes would be imperiled if the Tol- 
berts should continue to reside in Green- 
wood County. The added expression of a 
hope that the Tolberts would move to some 
other place was in effect a warning. Gov- 
ernor Ellerbe informed James W. Tolbert by 
telegraph, in response to his inquiry whether 
the Governor -would protect him, that it 
would not be prudent for him to return at 
present. At the meeting in Phoenix, Blias 
Tolbert gave notice that hereafter he would 
stand with the white people for “ white su- 
premacy,” and solemnly promised to co-oper- 
ate with them. He has not been molested. 
A grand jury in .Phoenix reports that the 
riots were caused by the Tolberts’ “ incen- 
diary speeches.” Public meetings in several 
Northern cities have denounced the assail- 
ants of the negroes in the Carolinas and in 
Illinois. The most notable of these was the 
one in Cooper Union, New York City, where 
€,000 persons, a majority of them negroes, 
were present. A speaker at a meeting in In- 
dianapolis remarked that the Government 
called upon colored citizens to assist in re- 
lieving the oppressed Cubans but gave col- 
ored citizens no protection at home. It has 
been said in some of these meetings that the 
white assailants of the negro in the Carolinas 
were encouraged to commit their crimes by 
the attitude of Governor Tanner toward 
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negro workmen in Illinois. The rioting in 
Pana, Ill., has been renewed, and for several 
days the town was in the possession of a 
mob. The disturbance began on _ the 
lith in a fight between one of the 
white strikers and a negro miner. The 
negro was driven into the woods by a 
party of armed strikers. After a time he re- 
turned with a score of his associates and re- 
newed the battle. A deputy sheriff was 
mortally wounded. There has been much 
shooting at night by lawless men, .and it is 
expected that dead bodies of negro victims 
will hereafter be found in unfrequented 
places. 





Spain has at last accepted 
January ist as the date for 
the completion of the evac- 
uation of Cuba. The advance guard of the 
army of occupation, 700 men of the Highth 
Cavalry, arrived at Nuevitas on the 15th. 
The recent revolt of the Orden Publico 
(military municipal police) and Civil Guard 
(suburban police) was quite a serious affair, 
and dangerous riots in Havana were pre- 
vented only by prompt and decided action. 
The cause of the revolt was the soldiers’ fail- 
ure to obtain their long arrears of pay. A 
considerable number of the mutinous men 
were shipped to Spain, and those remaining 
were temporarily appeased by small pay- 
ments. Gen. Calixto Garcia and Colonel 
Sanguilly, of the committee appointed by 
the recent Cuban Assembly, have arrived in 
this country, where they will endeavor to 
procure funds for the payment of arrears to 
the insurgent army. The unfortunate col- 
lision between American soldiers and the 
police at San Luis is the subject of sharp 
comment in the Santiago press. The Ninth 
Immunes and one or two other regiments of 
colored volunteers were stationed near San 
Luis, which is twenty-five miles from San- 
tiago. Two colored soldiers were called to 
account by the police for having stolen a 
Cuban’s pig. They were reinforced by many 
of their comrades, who attacked the police 
station and killed four persons, one of these 
being Sergeant Ferrera, the chief of General 
Wood’s police force in that district, and for- 
merly an officer in the Cuban army. Gen- 
eral Wood reports that the soldiers were in 
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the wrong, and he offers a reward of $1,000 
for the detection of the guilty. The colored 
regiments have been moved back five miles 
from San Luis. The press dispatches say 
that owing to lack of uscipline they had 
given General Wood much trouble, and that 
they were stationed at a distance from San- 
tiago because it was thought that they could 
not do much harm in the thinly settled in- 
terior district. 





Returning to Manila on the 
18th from a voyage southward, 
the “Charleston” and _ the 
“Concord” reported that the insurgents 
were masters of the entire island of Panay, 
except Iloilo, the second city of the archi- 
pelago. Iloilo was hard pressed, being sur- 
rounded by the insurgents and defended 
only by a garrison of 800 Spanish soldiers. 
The surrender of the city has since been re- 
ported. Captain Glass, of the “ Charleston,” 
informed Admiral Dewey that the inhab- 
itants of the island of Negros had declared 
their independence and expressed their de- 
sire for an American protectorate. Under a 
contract with Admiral Dewey. a wrecking 
firm in Hong Kong recently undertook to 
raise three of the large steel gunboats of 
Montojo’s fleet, which were sunk in the 
memorable battle of May 1. Two of these, 
the “Isla de Cuba” and the “Isla de 
Luzon,” have already been floated and 
placed in dock at Cavité. The third is the 
“Don Juan de Austria.” The Filipinos of 
the Junta in Hong Kong, representing 
Aguinaldo, have prepared a memorial, ad- 
dressed to President McKinley and the 
American people, in which they complain 
because, as they say, Aguinaldo and his 
soldiers were ignored by the Americans at 
the beginning of the land attack upon 
Manila, and were afterward prevented by 
force from assisting in the attack; also be- 
cause the insurgents were excluded from the 
city, were ordered to withdraw from their 
suburban camps, and were deprived of their 
steam launches. They assert that Aguinaldo 
has complied with every request made by 
the American commanders and ask that 
there shall be an end to the slights put upon 
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may precipitate a conflict between the 
Americans and the native army. The 
memorial expresses the confidence of the 
Junta in the just purposes of the President 
and the people of the United States. Gen- 
eral Merritt explains that the assistance of 
Aguinaldo was neither needed nor desired; 
that the Americans could not recognize the 
insurgents; that Aguinaldo’s subordinates 
had repeatedly said that they intended to 
cut the throats of all the Spaniards in 
Manila, and that Aguinaldo complained in 
writing that his forces had been deprived of 
“their share of the booty.” 





During the discussions of the 
conference at Paris, Spain has 
kept very quiet, the influence 
of the Government, combined with the hope 
of some success in negotiation, being strong 
enough to prevent the development of anti- 
dynastic or anti-Government movements. 
As, however, it has become apparent that 
the American demands are greater than it 
was hoped they would be and the possibility 
of reaping some pecuniary advantage from 
the Philippines is disappearing, it is notice- 
able that there is a revival of the disturbed 
condition that preceded the signing of the 
protocol. As yet the great mass of the peo- 
ple do not seem to be affected. They are 
apathetic rather than anything else, feeling 
that there is not much use in making any 
effort. So also the rank and file of the re- 
turning army does not appear to be inclined 
to make trouble. The soldiers are too glad 
to get back to their homes, to share in any 
movement looking toward a renewal of the 
conflict. The disturbing elements are two- 
fold; the officers of the returning army and 
the Carlists. The former see little oppor- 
tunity before them of any service. Without 
colonies the army must be very much 
smaller, and they themselves, unfitted for 
business, look forward to a time of distress; 
hence they furnish fertile ground for polit- 
ical agitation. So far the Republican oppo- 
nents of the Government do not seem to 
have worked upon them to any great degree. 
The Carlists, however, are evidently very 
active. There have been numerous reports 
of the raising of loans, indicating readiness 
for immediate action. These, hawever, have 
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not been confirmed altho a manifesto is 
promised very soon announcing the decision 
of Don Carlos no longer to pay any regard 
to the dynasty in view of its utter failure to 
support the honor of Spain. The latest re- 
ports are that there will be a change of 
dynasty, but a peaceful one; that the Queen 
Regent is convinced of the hopelessness of 
securing the throne for her son, and on the 
advice of the’: Emperor of.Austria has de- 
cided, aS soon as peace is signed, to leave 
Spain with her family and offer no opposi- 
tion to the proclamation of Don Carlos as 
King. Meanwhile, the Government to all 
appearances is taking active steps to sup- 


press the Carlist propaganda in the northern 
provinces. 





Mr. Chamberlain is back 
in England and appar- 
ently unwilling that Lord Salisbury should 
have the entire credit of supporting the 
popular Anglo-American alliance. He has 
made two addresses in which he dwells em- 
phatically upon the growing sympathies be- 
tween the different sections of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, emphasizing the increasing 
sympathy between England and her colonies 
and indicating the lines along which Great 
Britain and America may work in cordial 
harmony, especially in furthering the com- 
mercial interests of the world. Referring to 
France he spoke rather more forcibly than 
Lord Salisbury had done, saying that while 
he most earnestly desired cordial relations 
with that Government, those relations must 
depend upon a willingness on the part of the 
French’ to cease their constant “ pin-pricks ” 
all over the world, by which they hampered 
British action and irritated British feeling. 
‘He instanced a number of cases where the 
policy of France seemed to be to harass 
England even tho it brought her no special 
advantage, as in Newfoundland, Siam, 
Tunis, China and several places in Africa. 
Mr. Chamberlain paid a warm tribute to 
Lord Salisbury’s moderation and firmness, 
and was confident that when the whole 
policy was thoroughly understood it would 
be as cordially approved. The address has 
met with some criticism even in England, 
as raising questions that it was just as well 
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to let lie quiet, and the French press have 
shown some irritation over it. 


- 





Notwithstanding many causes for 
disturbance, the temper of the 
French seems to be more quiet than for some 
time past. There continue to be contra- 
dictory reports in regard to Dreyfus. It is 
affirmed on one day that he is surely to be 
brought to Paris, but on the next this is con- 
tradicted. He seems to be in excellent 
health, and this much’ is certain that he has 
been informed of the revision proceedings, 
and is to be allowed communication with his 
lawyers for the presentation of his defense. 
The reports of his being brought back ap- 
pear to be based chiefly upon the patent 
difficulty of working by cable at such arm’s 
length. In the Cabinet there is evident un- 
easiness. There are rumors of the resigna- 
tion of M. Lockroy, the Minister of Marine, 
and this may precipitate another trial. 
Prince Louis Napoleon has gone to Brussels 
to confer with Prince Victor, and this cre- 
ates some disturbance, no one knowing 
exactly what is to be the result. As to 
Colonel Picquart, he has been allowed com- 
munication with his counsel, M. Labori, and 
it is said will be called as a witness before 
the Court of Cassation. His imprisonment 
is not as rigid as has been supposed, but so 
far as can be learned he is entirely depend- 
ent upon the military court. There is also 
a little disturbance over the ianaing of some 
French marines on the disputed ground at 
Raheita. It was stated that the marines 
withdrew, apologizing and claiming that 
they were ignorant, that they were off their 
proper ground. Subsequent reports from 
Rome affirm that there is to be a joint com- 


mission to determine the frontier lines of 
the two provinces. 


France. 





Emperor William is on his 
way home by the shortest 
road. He has _ visited 
Malta, preserving throughout an _  abso- 
lute incognito and simply visiting some 
of the English ships. His trip to France 
has been entirely given up, and he goes 
by way of Austria, expressing the de- 
sire that there shall be no formal reception 
and that he be allowed to reach home as 


The Emperor’s 
Journey. 
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quietly and speedily as possible. The giving 
up of the Spanish trip is claimed to be the 
direct result of representations from Eng- 
land, where it was affirmed that such a 
visit would necessarily be interpreted as 
having a political character, and would be 
made the most of by Spain in her efforts to 
secure better terms from the United States 
in the conference at Paris. The Emperor 
apparently did not feel disposed to run the 
risk of antagonizing the Anglo-American 
entente, and took advantage of the change in 
the weather, which would be more advan- 
tageous for the Empress, and has proceeded 
directly north. Among minor incidents con- 
nected with his trip is the report that under 
his influence the Sultan has withdrawn 
some of his sharpest antagonism to the Zion- 
ist movement, and expresses his willingness 
to allow some Jewish colonization in Pales- 
tine. It is reported also that the Lutheran 
clergymen connected with his trip are rather 
displeased at the treatment they have re- 
ceived, claiming to have been lodged ‘in a 
French monastery where they could not en- 
joy their German-Lutheran services. From 
Beirfit it is learned that the-expense of en- 
tertaining the Emperor chere took all the 
taxes for 1899, necessitating the immediate 
collection of the taxes for the year 1900. 





Dual monarchies are having 
a hard time. Hungary seems 
intent upon securing practical 
if not absolute separation from Austria and 
the Seandinavian united kingdom is appar- 
ently trending in the same way. Being out- 
side of the intensive political conflicts of 
Europe, the two countries have been some- 
what overlooked. The contest between 
them, however, has lost none of its force, 
and Norway seems bent upon an independ- 
ent course of national life. The commission 
appointed three years ago to examine the 
Act of Union of 1815 and suggest amend- 
ments for the obviating of future friction, 
has, as yet, met with very little success. 
The test question has been with regard to 
the military and diplomatic relations, the 
former being the most important. Norway 
has a clause in her constitution by which it 
is possible for her: to include her whole 
army in the reserve corps, which it is un- 


Sweden and 
Norway. 
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constitutional to send beyond the limits of 
the country, and Sweden claiming that Nor- 
way must take her share in national defense 
calls for some pledge that this clause shall 
not be put in force at a crucial point when 
the army is needed. The Norwegian Com- 
missioners refuse any such pledge. The Nor- 
wegians claim that under their constitution 
they are at perfect liberty to have their en- 
tire list of foreign representatives, diplo- 
matic and consular. The Swedes affirm that 
this is a waste, and with a view to some 
mutual arrangement suggest a divided re- 
sponsibility. Here, however, comes in the 
difficulty that the Swedish Parliament is 
two-fold and the Norwegian Storthing a sin- 
gle body, which can both impeach the min- 
isters and determine the composition of the 
tribunal by which they are to be judged, 
while the Swedish body can do neither. The 
effect of this would be to give the Norwegian 
Parliament an exceptional power, and to this 
the Swedes object, calling for some sort of 
check upon such action. This has as yet not 
been accepted, and the contest is going on, 
with this significance, that the Storthing has 
recently passed an act removing from the 
flag of Norway all indication of union with 
Sweden. As to what is to be the effect of it - 
all it seems to be impossible to say, but the 
situation adds another to the clouds that 
overshadow European politics. 





Turkish rule in Crete has 

closed. The Turkish flags 
have been lowered throughout the island 
and the Cretan autonomous flag is flying. 
The Turkish Governor and the last of the 
Turkish soldiers have left. Prince George is 
on his way to Canea and there is general 
jubilee. A Te Deum has been chanted by the 
Bishop, and there were cheers as he invoked 
the divine blessing upon the protecting 
Powers who have freed Crete from Turkish 
rule. The Christians are said to be behaving 
well, and there are no signs of ill feeling 
among the Mussulmans. With regard to the 
general feeling of the island it is said that 
there is increasingly apparent ‘the desire to 
effect as soon as possible a union with 
Greece, the old ambition returning with in- 
creasing vigor. In Greece itself the resigna- 

’ 
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tion of the Ministry has been attended by a 
rather widespread movément for a genuine 
reform in the management of the Govern- 
ment, but whether this will be so general as 
to overcome the usual party hostilities and 
give opportunity for thoroughgoing reorgani- 
zation of all the different departments of 
State is as yet somewhat uncertain. In the 
Balkan Peninsula there are not apparent 
those indications of disturbance which have 
been referred to in the Russian press, and so 
far as can be judged there is no immediate 
danger of outbreak. Two attempts have 
been made to assassinate ex-King Milan, of 
Servia, but to what extent that indicates 
general political disturbance is not manifest. 
In the interior of Turkey the situation is 
certainly bad. Two. German scientists 
making investigations on the borders of 
Lake Van were attacked by a notorious 
Kurdish chief, and one of them nearly lost 
_ his life, only saving it by feigning death. 





So far as can be learned the 
schemes of the Empress Dow- 
ager do not seem to be progress- 
ing as favorably as was anticipated, and 
_ altho she is as rigorous as ever, there are 
already reports that her power is waning. 
Li-Hung-Chang, who had been ordered to 
look after the overflow of the Yellow River, 
begged to be excused, pleading his age and 
infirmity. The appeal was presented at a 
special audience, but proved to be of no 
avail, and the decision, amounting prac- 
tically to exile, was confirmed. According 
to reports this is due to the hostility of cer- 
tain members of the Tsung-li-Yamen who 
appear to have much influence with the Dow- 
ager Empress. There have been renewals 
of disturbance. A Catholic mission in the 
upper Yangtse Valley has been destroyed 
and a missionary killed. On a feast day fol- 
lowing the reversal of the Emperor’s edicts 
of reform there was rioting in Peking, in 
which a number of foreigners were injured. 
Among them were Bishop Earl Cranston 
and his family, and Dr. Lowry, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and several English- 
men, Japanese and others. The Russians 
were unmolested. Dr. Lowry was quite seri- 
ously injured, and several women and chil- 


Rioting in 
China. 
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dren in the party were bruised. In view of 
this the Empress Dowager has issued an 
edict ordering protection of foreigners, 
but she is pursuing those Chinese connected 
with the reform movements. 


Peace and quiet appear to be 
A — incompatible with the Trans- 
r vaal development. Having 
succeeded in suppressing. the Uitlander de- 
velopments and assisted in the overthrow, 
temporarily at least, of Cecil Rhodes in Cape 
Colony, Oom Paul has decided to try his hand 
at suppressing a prominent Kaffir chief who 
occupies a considerable extent of mountain 
country in the northwest district of the re- 
public. M’Pefu has long been a thorn in the 
side of the Boers. His tribe at one time 
paid a sort of tribute to some of the Boers 
who rendered the people assistance in one of 
the local conflicts; but when the Transvaal 
Government was formed and assumed that 
the tribute was due to it,. the tribe objected. 
Later the tribe sent to the Pretoria envoys 
tenders of allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment and offered to pay a certain hut tax. 
The battle of Majuba Hill upset this ar- 
rangement and an agreement was made 
with the Boer leaders that the Magato Kaf- 
firs should be placed in certain locations. 
Those selected, however, were not agreeable 
and the natives absolutely refused to go. So 
matters have hung on for some time, and at 
last the Transvaal Government has decided 
to take hold and compel them to submit. 
So far the campaign has been quite suc- 
cessful and M’Pefu has been pretty thor- 
oughly defeated. The success, however, 
does not seem to have had its anticipated 
effect in strengthening the Transvaal chief, 
for there are reports of a coalition between 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State, M. 
Steyn taking the place of President Kruger, 
a change which is interpreted as looking 
toward general South African consolida- 
tion. There are changes going on, too, in 
the Cape Parliament. The very narrow 
victory of the Africanders led to a discus- 
sion as to a redistribution of seats, and it is 
said that a scheme has been devised which, 
while satisfying the Progressives, will at the 
same time insure the reinstatement of Cecil 
Rhodes as Premier. 





A SONG OF PRAISES. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


[I HAVE found these lines on the back-of a note received by Mr. Whittier in March, 1890, and 
they were probably composed at about that time. The poem was never finished or.printed, and 
the manuscript is in the almost illegible style of his first rough drafts, and I have been compelled 


.to guess at one or two of the words. 
Boston, Mass. 
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For the land that gave me birth; 
For my native home and hearth ; 
For the change and overturning. 
Of the times of my sojourning ; 
Yor the world-step forward taken ; 
For an evil way forsaken ; 

For cruel law abolished ; 

For idol shrines demolished ; 


For the tools of peaceful labor 
Wrought from broken gun and saber ; 
For the slave-chain rent asunder 
And by free feet trodden under; 
- For the truth defeating error; 
For the love that casts out terror; 
For the truer, clearer vision 
Of Humanity’s great mission; 
—Yor all that man upraises, 
I sing this song of praises. 


MEDITATION FOR THANKSGIVING-DAY MORNING. 


BY CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


“Gop, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
men are.” Are these strange words to come 
to one’s remembrance on Thanksgiving-day 
morning? Yes, strange and unworthy words 
if all they bring to us is the spirit of the Phar- 
isee standing apart from his brethren in pride 
and hardness of heart. But beautiful words, 
noble words, if one can forget the Pharisee 
and, as one would lift a jewel from the dust, 
so lift his selfish saying into the realm of 
true worship. For then the language which 
in the proud spenker of the parable was but 
the vain boasting of self-righteousness be- 
comes, in the thankful lips of a child of God, 


an expression of that sense of contrast be- 
tween one’s own happier lot and the greater 
limitations and the heavier burdens of 
others. For every healthy mind the sense 
of contrast enters into the sentiment and 
expression of thanksgiving. There is a 
sweet and generous selfishness in true grati- 
tude. When a man shall sit down at his 
table to-day with his friends about him, 
when he shall look into the faces of his wife 
and children and see therein the beaming 
answer of cloudless love and confidence; 
when he shall walk about his comfortable 
house and shall rest in the cg con- 
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sciousness of a good name, call him selfish 
if you will, but admit that it is the gener- 
ous selfishness of true gratitude, if he looks 
upward to the Heavenly Father and says in 
his heart “No home can be happier than 
mine.” It is impossible in the thoughtful 
giving of thanks to ignore the sense of con- 
trast. Every blessing we possess is in it- 
self a suggestion of another’s privation. 
The light which shall stream to-night from 
our cheerful’ windows casts deeper shadows 
on the street without. But let no man pro- 
nounce us guilty of an ignoble selfishness if, 
melted by God’s goodness, which alone has 
made our lot so unlike the lot of many, we 
say “God, I thank Thee that I am not as 
other men are.” 

It is a beautiful tribute to the goodness of 
God that the bright sides of contrasts dis- 
close themselves in almost all directions 
to the heart that seeks them. Sin alone has 
no bright side. Apart from sin, each life 
may find, for the seeking, elements in its 
condition which illustrate the goodness of 
God; and few exercises are more delightful, 
or more certain to dispel the mists of discon- 
tent and to diffuse throughout our hearts 
the soft sunlight of gratitude than to ob- 
serve the contrasts of human experience. 
Take the contrasts of youth and age; each 
has its bright side. I see before me strong 
youth: clear of eye, fieet of foot, warm of 
blood. See how the head is poised upon the 
shapely neck, how the hair is brushed back 
from tbe smooth brow, how the lips are 
parted for quick breathing, and the white 
teeth set for doing. Brave youth! Splendid 
youth ! I admire thee. I love thee! As the 
war horse scents the battle from afar and 
paws the ground in the rage of impatience, 
thou too art restless to be off upon the thick 
field of life, fighting its fight, winning its 
coronet. How beautiful thou art in thine 
unspent courage, in thine omnipotent hope- 
fulness, in thy previsions of success. How 
glad thou art to be young, to be standing in 
the morning sunshine looking down the 
enchanting landscape of coming years. 
Thou art in that blessed time when 
“meadow, grove and stream, the earth and 
every common sight” seem to thine eyes 
“appareled in celestial light—the glory and 
the freshness of a dream.” And when 
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across thy path passes one who has grown 
old, upon whom the physical limitations of 
age have made their mark, and to whom 
multiplying years have brought quietness of 
speech, slowness of movement, subdued and 
chastened emotions, then thou rejoicest in 
thine heart, and sayest: “God, I thank 
Thee that I am not as other men are. I 
bless Thee that Iam young.” But think not 
the thanksgivings are all on the side of 
youth. _ I see before me ripe an. reverend 
age. How beautiful it is! How full of dig- 
nity ! It represents attainment, experience, 
wisdom, repose. Youth was but the sowing 
of the uncertain seed of attempted work. 
Age is the harvest-home of the ripened 
sheaves of accomplished work. Youth was 
full of crude, unwise, illogical opinions. 
Age is adorned with the priceless wisdom of 
experience, the last and purest essence of ob- 
servation, comparison and suffering. Youth 
had no right to rest; repose meant idleness. 
Age has earned the right to rest; age has 
earned (as° Roswell Hitchcock said years 
ago) the right ‘‘to sit on the western 
veranda and watch the sun go down.” Well 
may age acknowledge the bright side of 
contrast. Conscious of its own maturity, its 
own ripened judgment, its own acknowl- 
edged standing and influence, well may age 
look down from its high seat of rest upon 
those who are yet toiling in the thick of the 
fight, with their work unaccomplished, their 
reputation unestablished, their judgments 
immature, and say, with a calm smile: of 
contentment, ‘ God, I thank Thee that I am 
not as other men are; I bless Thee that 
I have not to fight, a second time, life’s hard 
and venturesome fight.” 

Turning to the common differences of life, 
take the contrasts of wealth and neces- 
sity. Each, to the thoughtful mind, shows 
a bright side. To a noble and virtuous 
mind, the possession of wealth brings. a 
sense of power and of freedom unknown to 
the majority of mankind. The lot of most 
men is to be compelled to grapple with the 
primary question of support, and to expend 
the funds of energy and intelligence chiefly 
in its solution. ‘* What shall we eat, what 
shall we drink, wherewithal shall we be 
clothed,” are the subjects which constrain 
by far the larger proportion of the attention, 
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time and strength of most men. If, beyond 
those questions, we can yet find a margin of 
power to invest in wider efforts, we call our- 
selves fortunate. The inheritance of wealth 
lifts one and carries one past this primary 
problem of physical support, and permits 
one to begin living where most men end. 
This produces the sense of freedom and of 
power. Undoubtedly many men of wealth 
have used that freedom and power tyran- 
nically or whimsically. But unquestionably, 
to a noble and virtuous mind, wealth confers 
a freedom of movement, and a power to do 
good, so unlike the common portion of hu- 
manity, he who possesses it may well ex- 
claim: “God, I thank Thee that I am not 
as other men are.” 

But I am one of those who believe that 
necessity as truly as wealth has its bright 
side. When, in the Providence of God, a 
man of virtuous and noble mind is flung 
into the struggle for existence without the 
possession or the expectation of. wealth, he 
has indeed privations and _ severities’ or- 
dained for him to which the heir of fortune 
is a stranger, but has he not also some very 
special blessings twined abeut his cross? 
He may indeed, through other causes, fail 
of success in life, but he will not fail through 
that cause which has sapped the manhood 
of many a youth of great expectations. He 
will not be a parasite, clinging lazily to his 
“great expectations,” and withering in the 
‘muscles of his mind, through non-exertion. 
He will know the joy of determined, self- 
denying, ambitious action; he will taste 
from time to time the exhilarating draft of 
success; small indeed when measured by 
the standards of vast wealth, but great and 
beautiful when regarded as the immediate 
fruit of his own fidelity and his own exer- 
tion. And when he reaches that period of 
life where he becomes the creator and head 
of an earthly home; when eager, alert, in- 
dustrious, temperate, he practises, for the 
sake of others,. the beautiful economies of 
love, and maintains with resolute endurance 
his hard-won station in society, I greatly 
doubt if he would exchange places with the 
rich. I would love to-day to look into the 
thousands of smaller and simpler homes of 
this city, where the measure of prosperity 
is the immediate fruit of labor; to look into 
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the thousands and tens of thousands of 
hearts which necessity has inured to hard 
work, and to which industry and not inheri- 
tance has brought success. These envy not 
the heirs of thrones. They are prouder than 
the heirs of thrones, with a most harmless 
pride. They say: “ God, I thank Thee that I 
am not as other men are. I thank Thee 
that .Thou didst lay necessity upon me, de- 
livering me from idleness, girding up my 
life with bands of earnestness and bringing 
me to the gladness of self-dependence.” 

This line of thinking leads one to look 
within one’s self, and thankfully to realize 
endowments, tastes and spiritual gifts that 
make one man richer and happier than an- 
other. There is the fundamental gift of rea- 
son; that invisible, Godlike force which, 
seated in the throne of the brain, continually 
redeems our life from destruction, momen- 
tarily crowns it with glory and honor. Who 
ean, without fear and trembling, reflect that 
reason is no indestructible quality of hu- 
man existence; that it may perish, and yet life 
be not destroyed. As we awake this morn- 
ing in the glad consciousness of reason, the 
currents of intelligence, of reflection, of 
memory, of comparison, throbbing joyously 
within the brain, the bright side of this con- 
trast must awaken in us sensations of grati- 
tude well nigh painful in their intensity. 
We remember those out of whose life this 
fundamental gift has crumbled and disap- 
peared; to whom this morning brings no 
capacity for thought, or memory or _ pur- 
pose; to whom all days, all weeks, all years, 


_are indistinguishable fragments; the wreck 


of whatonce was power, intention, sanity; and 
in an outburst of thankfulness we whisper: 
‘‘ God, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
men are.’ Think, also, that for one and an- 
other, each according to his own tempera- 
ment, life is endowed with special tastes 
and capacities, by which the sum of its hap- 
piness is incalculably enlarged. The love of 
music ! Who can utter the hight and depth, 
the length and breadth of additional happi- 
ness which some receive through the pos- 
session of this gift. It is like the magical 
robe of fable. 
it beholds a world unseen, undreamed of by 
the man at his side. To all his deeper life 
access is given, as by a broad gateway, for 
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sublime and cheering influences, wherein 
the life of his brother is a blank, unbroken 
wall. Surely they to whom this noble art 
is on earth a rest and consolation amid toil 
and care, a mystical voice expressing unut- 
terable things, a healing hand laid skillfully 
on the fevered brow, may well exclaim: 
“God, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
men are.” The love of books! This, as truly 
as the love of music, is a special gift. 
Everybody reads—but not every one knows 
the fellowship of books. It is a goodly fel- 
lowship ! Great books are great friends to 
those that love them: to those that appre- 
hend their personality. They stand around 
our life in sweet and serious sympathy. 
They are always at hand to speak to us. 
They offer us a refuge when we are in dan- 
ger of belittlement by reason of the triviali- 
ties of life; they are magnificent idealists, 
holding up before us with patient hands the 


‘changeless standards of truth and great-: 


ness. Every one to whom great, pure and 
good books stand in this relationship of 
friends enjoys a privilege in the formation 
of his character and in the development of 
his usefulness, whose extent he can only 
estimate by imagining the uprooting from 
his life of the love of books. Imagining this, 
he cries, involuntarily: “ God, I thank Thee 
that I am not as other men are.” The love 
of nature! Who has ever yet found words 
wide enough to express all the thankfulness 
he feels for the possession of that peculiar 
gift of the intellect and of the heart which 
perceives the glory and the gladness of the 
natural world—that world which is God’s 
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bequest to all His children. We may be richer 
or poorer in the proportion of worldly pos- 
session, but God has made us equal heirs of 
His majestic universe of nature. For us 
all the skies are spread abroad; for us all 
the shoulders of the hills and the ridges of 
the mountains swell and soar; for us all the 
ocean is filled with power; for us all the 
winds are brought from the treasuries of 
God; for us all the ferns and the flowers 
fill the pleasant places; for us all Nature, 
with her great psalm of wisdom, beauty 
and strength, testifies that God is love. 
Happy are they who are not unconscious of 
these things, who, feeling the splendor of 
nature, can say to-day, without ostentation: 
“ God, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
men are; I thank Thee that Thou hast 
taught me to love Thy works, as Thine.” 
But over and above all else that makes 
one to differ from another is the joy and 
blessedness of knowing God in the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ. May every one to 
whom the Divine Son of God is precious 
take time on this Thanksgiving Day to kneel 
in secret and give thanks for the Unspeak- 
able Gift. Let him try to imagine what life 
would be with Christ eliminated from it; let 
him try to measure the greatness of his 
privilege as a man of faith by remembering 
those who are without God and without 
hope in the world. Let him bow at the cross 
with a heart weighed down by spiritual 
gratitude, saying: “God, I thank Thee that 
I am not as other men are; for this is life 
eternal to know Thee, the only true God, 


and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 
New Yorx°Cirty. 


IS THE IRISH QUESTION DEAD? 


BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P. 


THE Irish Question does not seem of late 
to have occupied much .attention in Eng- 
land at least. Public interest here has been 
taken up by the Dreyfus case, by the De 
Rougemont inposture, and more lately by 
the Fashoda dispute, which even up to the 
present moment seems to make war be- 
tween England and France a possibility. 
But the London newspapers have had hard- 


ly anything to say about Ireland all this 
time; and many English friends have good- 
naturedly asked me whether there is any 
longer an Irish question, or whether Irish 
agitation has really gone to sleep. I have 
no doubt that some of your American read- 
ers may have been entertaining the same 
inquiry, and will be glad to hear some an- 
swer from anybody near to the scene of 
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controversy who can be supposed to have a 
direct acquaintance with the subject. 

Let me say, then, that the Irish national 
claim is just as strong now as it ever was, 
and that it will never be abandoned by the 
Irish people until it receives. that satisfac- 
tion which it was Gladstone’s great glory to 
endeavor to give it. Parliament has not 
been sitting for several months, and will 
not, under ordinary circumstances, sit again 
until next February, and therefore there is 
no great platform from which to urge the 
Irish claim on the attention of the people of 
Great Britain. But the claim itself is a 
part of the national existence of Ireland, 
and just at the present moment its impor- 
tance and its significance are becoming 
greater than ever. The Irish Parliamentary 
party has, unfortunately, been broken up 
into sections ever since the great division 
on the question of Parnell’s leadership, fol- 
lowed, as that division very soon was, by 
Parnell’s death. The division is to be de- 
plored by every patriotic Irishman, if only 
because of the personal animosities which 
it has called into existence and the man- 
ner in which these personal animosities 
have turned the attention of the outer public 
away from the national claim itself. 

I think I may fairly say that I have never 
written or spoken one word which could 
tend to intensify the bitterness of any of 
those personal quarrels, and that I have al- 
ways done whatever came within my power 
to bring the Irish National party once more 
into complete union. But deeply as I de- 
plore the fact that such dissensions should 
have arisen, I feel convinced that at any 
- Moment of serious national crisis the voice 
of the vast majority of the Irish people 
would be united, as it has ever been, in 
support of the national claim. I believe, 
too, that the most influential among the 
Irish Nationalists at home are confidently 
of the opinion that the evidences of a speedy 
reunion are making themselves more ap- 
parent every day in Ireland. 

The Tory Government, I am bound to say, 
has been doing its very best, albeit quite un- 
intentionally, to assist us toward this end. 
Let me give you a recent illustration of 
what Tory government means even still in 
Ireland. I should like some of your readers 
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to give their attention for a few moments to 
the illustration I propose to bring forward, 
to think it over quietly, and to ask them- 
selves what they suppose would be the feel- 
ings of an American community which 
found itself subjected to such a method of 
administration. 

There is at present an amount of agricul- 
tural distress over many parts of the west 
of Ireland which approaches to the degree 
of positive famine. An association has been 
formed to raise money for the purpose of 
alleviating this distress and at the same 
time so to improve the conditions of the 
land tenure system in the afflicted regions 
as to prevent, if possible, the periodical re- 
currence of such famines. The organization 
is not political in any sense; it has nothing 
to do with Liberal or Tory parties; it is not 
even an association formed for the wicked 
purpose of advocating Home Rule; it is a 
purely benevolent and industrial organiza- 
tion. This association summoned a great 
popular meeting to be held for the purpose 


‘of giving it a good start, of making known 


its cause, and of appealing to the whole 
island and to the world in general for funds 
to promote its benevolent objects. What 
has happened? The authorities of Dublin 
Castle proclaimed the meeting. Perhaps 
there are some of your readers who have no 
idea what “ proclaiming” a meeting means. 
Let me explain. In Ireland the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and his officials in Dublin Castle 
have long been allowed to exercise the right 
of proclaiming a meeting to be unlawful, 
and announcing that it will be suppressed 
or dispersed by force. Of late years this 
power has not been much used; but just 
now the Irish Secretary, Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four, and the authorities of Dublin Castle 
seem to have taken it into their heads that 
the moment would be opportune for re- 
viving this power of proclamation; and ac- 
cordingly the proposed meeting was pro- 
claimed to be unlawful, and it was an- 
nounced that force would be used if neces- 
sary to prevent the possibility of its being 
held. Accordingly, when the day fixed for 
the meeting arrived all the public roads 
were occupied by an immense number of 
police, armed in military fashion. The po- 
lice in Ireland, as most of your readers are 
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doubtless aware, are a strictly military force, 
armed and dressed as soldiers, and respon- 
sible only to the orders of Government, in- 
stead of being, as in England, a civil body, 
organized for the repression of crime and 
under the control of the local municipal 
authorities. The Dublin Castle police force, 
then, occupied all the roads leading to the 
intended place of meeting, and stopped the 
whole ordinary traffic of the district. Mean- 
while the organizers of the meeting changed 
their plans, sent the word around as to the 
nature of the change, and the result was 
that the crowds dispersed different ways, 
formed themselves suddenly into meetings 
at unexpected places, and the result of the 
whole policy and movements of the Castle 
authorities was that three public meetings 
were held instead of one. The meetings 
were orderly in every sense; speeches were 
made by leading Irishmen, like Mr. Michael 
Davitt and Mr. William O’Brien; no one was 
molested or injured; no collision with the 
police took place; the utmost care was taken 
by the Nationalist leaders to avoid any such 
collision; there were three meetings held in- 
stead of one; and the only repression by the 
police was the repression of the ordinary 
traffic. A week after another proclamation 
of the same kind was issued and another at- 
tempt was made to suppress another public 
demonstration with much the same result. 
Now, just let any of your readers think 
what the effect of such a piece of work as 
this must be on the minds of the Nationalist 
population. First of all, we have the gro- 
tesque tyranny of the Government, who en- 
deavored to repress by military force per- 
fectly harmless and, indeed, perfectly 
praiseworthy demonstrations; and then we 
have the fact that the grotesque attempt at 
tyranny ended in both cases only in a most 
ludicrous failure. It is, indeed, an outrage on 
civilization for a Government now to try to 
play the part of an antique despotism; but 
just think what must be the effect when the 
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attempt to play the despot only saves itself, 
from execration by the fact that it brings 
down universal shouts of laughter. Of 
course, I need hardly say that such a per- 
formance on the part of a Government 
would be as impossible in any part of Eng- 
land as it would be in the State of New 
York. And I have only to ask whether any 
one thinks it likely that the Nationalists of 
Ireland will ever cease to protest against a 
system which thus seeks to exclude them 
from civilization, and to proclaim them 
slaves. If I were an Englishman, I am sure 
that I should feel, on this subject, exactly 
as I do feel, being an Irishman, and should 
be convinced that there must always be a 
danger to England so long as the right of 
domestic self-government is denied to the 
Irish people. I cannot say that I am grate- 
ful to the Tory Government for having tried 
this marvelous stroke of policy just now; 
but I can sincerely say that I am glad they 
have done it, and that I should be glad if 
they were to follow it up by a few other 
strokes of the same kind. That sort of ac- 
tion would bring our Irish Nationalists into 
cordial reunion again in a very short time, 
and we should hear little of personal quar- 
rel in the presence of such a policy of public 
outrage. I cannot help adding that there 
never was within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury a time at which such brutal disregard 
of the feelings of the Irish people was so 
ominously and so perilously out of season. 
The horizon of England’s foreign policy is 
clouded indeed. At the time when I am 
writing, even those who are least inclined 
to the alarmist mood feel far from confident 
as to the results of our controversy with 
France. Is this just the time for statesmen 
to assure themselves that the Irish National 
demand has cried itself to sleep? Is this 
just the time for statesmen to allow the of- 
ficials of Dublin Castle to offer a fresh and 
a foolish insult to the people of Ireland? 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 


TRUTHFUL JAMES AND THE KLONDIKER. 


BY BRET HARTE. 


WE woz sittin’ free—like ez you and me—in our 
camp on the Stanislow, 

tound a roarin’ fire of bresh and briar, stirred 
up by a pitch-pine bough, ; 

And Jones of Yolo had finished his solo on Bil- 
son’s prospectin’ pan, 

And we all woz gay until Jefferson Clay kem in 
with a Klondike man. 


Now I most despise low language and lies, as I 
used to remark to Nye, 

But the soul of Truth—though he was but a 
youth—looked out of that stranger’s eye, 

And the things he said I had frequent read in 
the papers down on “ the Bay,” 

And the words he choosed woz the kind wot’s 
used in the best theayter play. 


He talked of snows, and of whisky wot froze in 
the solidest kind of chunk, 

Which it took just a pound to go fairly around 
when the boys had a first-class drunk, 
And of pork that was drilled and with dynamite 

filled before it would yield to a blow, 
For things will be strange when thermometers 
range to sixty degrees below. 


How they made soup of boots—which the oldest 
best suits—-and a “fry” from a dancin’ 
shoe, 

Iiow in Yukon valley a corpse de bally might 
get up a fine “‘ menoo.” 

But their regular faré when they’d nothin’ to 
spare and had finished their final mule 
Was the harness leather which with hides went 
together, though the last didn’t count as a 

rule. 


Now all this seemed true, and quite nateral too, 
and then he spoke of the gold, 

And we all sot up, and refilled his cup, and this 
is the yarn he told: i 

There was gold in heaps—but it’s there it keeps, 
and wiil keep till the Judgment Day, 

For it’s very rare that a man gets there—and 
the man that is there must stay! 


It’s a thousand miles by them Russian isles till 
you come onto “ Fort Get There” 

(Which the same you are not if you'll look at 
the spot on the map—that of gold is bare), 

Then a river begins that the Amazon skins and 
the big Mississippi knocks out, 

For it’s seventy miles ’cross its mouth when it 
smiles, and—you’ve only begun your route. 


Here Bilson arose with a keerless-like pose and 
he gazed on that Klondike youth, 

And he says: “Fair sir, do not think I infer 
that your words are not words of truth, 

But I’d simply ask why—since that all men 
must die—your sperrit is wanderin’ here 

When at Dawson City—the more’s the pity— 
you’ve been frozen up nigh a year.” 


“ You need not care, for I never was there,” said 
that simple Klondike man. 

“T’m a company floater and business promoter, 
and this is my little plan: 

I show you the dangers to which you are stran- 
gers, and now for a sum you’ll learn 

What price you expect us—as per this Pros- 
pectus—to insure your safe return.” 


Then Bilson stared, and he almost r’ared, but 
he spoke in a calm-like tone: 

‘You'll excuse me for sayin’ you’re rather de- 
layin’ your chance to insure your own! 

For we’re wayworn and weary, your style isn’t 
cheery, we've had quite enough of your 
game.” 

But—what did affect us—he took that Pros- 
pectus and chucked it right into the flame! 


Then our roarin’ fire of bresh and briar flashed 
up on the Stanislow, 

And Jefferson Clay went softly away with that 
youth with a downcast brow, 

And Jones of Yolo repeated his solo on that still, 
calm evening air, 

And we thought with a shiver of Yukon River 
and the fort that was called “ Get There!” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





“THE TRAGEDY OF A MILLIONAIRE.” 


[We published in our issue,of October 27th a striking article under the title above, by an English writer. 
Mr William Clarke. This article has been brought to the attention of a number of distinguished British 
writcrs, from whom we have received the comments and criticisms given under their respective names.] 


BY ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE. 


I HAVE read Mr. Clarke’s article with pleas- 
ure, but I do not think the subject is treated 
in the most judicious manner. All the refer- 
ences to philosophers and saints who lived 
without even the necessaries and decencies 
of life are completely out of place now, when 
civilization is so complex; and it is, I think, 
calculated to excite prejudice against the 
whole article. To quote the déaths of the 
Roman emperors and of the Medici as re- 
sults of riches, is also beside the question. 
The latter part of the article is excellent in 
tone, but the writer seems afraid to say 
what he thinks, or even to suggest any def- 
inite lines of reform. Such timidity renders 
the article, in my opinion, valueless. It is 
mere preaching—and, however good, will be 


dismissed as most preaching is. The pres- 
ent social system necessarily breeds the mil- 
lionaire and the pauper. The system must 
be altered if any good is to be done. 


BY W. H. E. LECKY, M.P. 


I agree with the writer that an enor- 
dinate thirst for riches, and the social and 
other influence accorded to ill-gotten or ill- 
used wealth, are among the chief evils of our 
day. I think, however, that he exaggerates. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not say, or I believe 
mean, that the happiness of a nation is in 
exact proportion to its wealth. His mean- 
ing, I believe, was that as the wealth of a 
country increases the mass of the population 
will rise to a higher level of comfort than 
before; which, other things being equal, is 
an undoubted gain. It is not true that the 
more millionaires there are the more paupers 
will multiply, or that Society is dividing be- 
tween the very rich and the abjectly poor. 
You have only to look at the rate of wages 
and the standard of comfort in countries 
where there are many very rich men, to per- 
ceive that this is a delusion. It is true that 
in a wealthy country the standard of luxury 
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is apt to be inordinately high, and it is quite 
true that many millionaires form a most un- 
healthy element in the community; but 
many very rich men—especially those at the 
head of great manufactories or great landed 
properties—treat the administration of their 
wealth as a regular profession; and as they 
are able to do things which poorer men can- 
not do, they often fulfil most useful func- 


-tions in the world. The question is, not 


what a man has, but how he obtained it and 
how he uses it. When wealth is honestly 
acquired, and wisely and generously used, 
the more rich men there are in a country 
the better. 


BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P. 


I have read with deep interest Mr. Clarke’s 
article on “ The Tragedy of a Millionaire.” 
It is in every sense a timely utterance, and 
every day that has passed since I read it 
only increases my sense of its timeliness and 
of its importance. No vice of our age is 
more glaring and more self-assertive than 
the passion for money, which makes wealth 
its only object of worship. Nearly a cen- 
tury has passed since Burke denounced a 
certain class of trader who makes “his 
counting-house his temple, his desk his altar, 
his ledger his Bible, and his money his God.” 
We have not improved since Burke’s time. 
We have indeed gone from bad to worse, 
and we have now a new form of corruption 
in our midst in the shape of that modern 
game of speculation which enables a man 
to sell the honor of his ancestors to the pro- 
moters of some new company in return for 
a lump sum of money. The vice is not con- 
fined to monarchies—it has broken out in 
the Republic of France, and is a corrupting 
influence and a public nuisance in the great 
Republic of America. Against such an evil 
tendency it is the duty of all thoughtful and 
moral men in every country to unite in pro- 
test. Mr. Clarke will have the sympathy of 
all such men, whether in monatchies or in 











republics, with the gospel that he has 
preached in such earnest and eloquent 
words. 

BY THE REV. F. B. MEYER. 

I wish that Mr. Clarke’s noble appeal may 
be read and pondered by the young men of 
our time. It is pitiable beyond words to see 
myriads of them missing the well-spring of 
a joyful, simple, natural life, which rises at 
the door of most men, in their mad rush for 
the mirage of wealth. How many have con- 
fessed, within my knowledge, to the mistake 
which, in their case, has been irretrievable! 
Highly-strung nerves; the inability to live 
without stimulus; the hatred of the coun- 
try for its quiet, and of children for their 
noise; the habit of securing service by gifts 
of money or high wage; the memory of those 
who: have been crushed down in the eager 
rush, are not the best conditions for the en- 
joyment of ease and rest, even if, as is not 
at all certain, they are obtained. Young 
men, the ideal life consists not in the abun- 
dance of things you possess, but in what 
you are. Seek God, purity, wisdom, a 
knowledge of books, science and nature, and 
all other things will be added unto you. 


BY THE REV. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, CANON 


OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Clarke has done excellently well to re- 
call us from the horrible passion for wealth 
to the elemental simplicities of the true life. 
In this we are all with him, I hope. But I 
doubt whether the appeal ‘to the miseries 
and the perils which beset millionaires will 
ever daunt or turn aside the young heart 
that is agog for the great prize. 

The courage of the human race is amaz- 
ing; and in its courage lies its strength. The 
young are excited, rather than cowed, by 
the sight of the risks run and the disasters 
that fleck the course which they are bent on 
tunning. They see that in the race for 
Wealth, though some come to a fearful end, 
there are others who sit at ease in their suc- 
cess. Barnato throws himself overboard, 
but the Rothschilds don’t. We must touch 
on something deeper than the temper of 
caution and of fear. Nor, after all, is it the 
desire of happiness which fascinates men 
into the pursuit of wealth. It is the love of 
power. Wealth means power. It enables us 
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to wield the resources of civilization accord- 
ing to our will; it gives us control and do- 
minion; it sets our manhood free to assert 
itself; it enlarges our range of activity. 

It is the hope of this high mastery which 
draws men into its pursuit; and, to gain this, 
they may well think it worth while to court 
danger and difficulty and the strain of nerve 
and brain. 

I was disappointed, in this connection, to 
find work omitted by Mr. Clarke from the 
good aims which make life worth living. 
Surely, work is as vital a necessity as leis- 
ure—work for a great aim, under a master- 
ful motive, toward a real achievement by 
which man subdues the earth to his desires. 
And, however disastrous the effect of the 
wealth gained on his sons, who find in ita 
reason for idleness, to the millionaire him- 
self, who makes the millions, the life is one 
of work and achievement; and in this lies 
its great attraction. The man is aware of 


all his energies being put out to their full 


power, and in a way that repays their ex- 
ertions by glorious winnings. It is not the 
wealth so much as the joy of making it 
which he values—making it by his own right 
arm, by the force of his own conquering will 
and thought and skill. 

Once again—-there is the delight of feast- 
ing on the beauty and glory of art. Both in 
America and in England the millionaires 
act as the princes through whom the es- 
thetic splendor of life finds its practical real- 
ization. Pictures, statuary, the superb gifts 
of modern decorative art, the rich boons of 
an earth ransacked of its treasures for our 
fascination—these can carry life, in our day, 
to hights undreamt of; yet these mean 
money—immense money. Lovely things are 
wonderfully dear. You must pay down 
your three thousand pounds for a single 
picture of Burne-Jones. You must be a mil- 
lionaire to have this feast at your glad dis- 
posal. 

Now, here are three strong motives on 
which Mr. Clarke has not touched—the love 
of power, work, art. He would know, no 
doubt, how to handle them. He would recog- 
nize that motives like these are the ground- 
motives of human life,and can only be diverted 
from the selfish hunt for pirate gold by lift- 
ing them up into the larger and higher life, 
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by which not an individual but a state so- 

ciety gains in power, in the joy of achieve- 

ment, in delight of beautiful sights. 

BY THE REV. A. B. 0. WILBERFORCE, CANON OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

I have read the article with interest, but 
I do not think the temptation to become mil- 
lionaires at any cost is “the sin that doth 
most easily beset’ the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Some of the richest men I have 
ever known have been the most truly hum- 
ble and God-fearing. And that which our 
Heavenly Father requires of us is not sim- 
plicity of: circumstance so much as sim- 
plicity of heart. 

BY R. F. HORTON, D.D. : 

1 agree with every word of Mr. Clarke’ 
paper. My only fear is that, while it will 
not arrest would-be millionaires, it may dis- 
incline young men from the ways of. drudg- 
ery in business, which are necessary, not for 
wealth, but for existence in these competi- 
tive days. However, I am devoutly thank- 
ful for a straight utterance like this, though 
it may be open to a misapplication. 


BY JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. 

At this moment, no message is more 
needed amongst English-speaking people 
than that contained in “The Tragedy of a 
Millionaire.” The octopus of wealth threat- 
ens our peace and strength, and even the 
very existence of our spiritual aims and 
ideals. Recent revelations in the Bank- 
ruptcy Courts, the despicable behavior of 
some of the leaders of “aristocratic” so- 
ciety, the diabolical despotisms of company 
promoters, are only a few of the more 
ghastly signs of the portentous develop- 
ments amongst us of that “ covetousness ”’ 
which is idolatry, and which bars the doors 
of “the kingdom of God” to the individual 
and to the nation. 

Fortunately, most young men, as young 
men, hate this sordid worship of self, and 
repudiate the notion that they have been cre- 
ated and trained for no higher function than 
that of a “ money-bag”’ or a “ coin-hunter.”’ 
In their finer enthusiasms they advocate 
“equality of opportunity,” refuse to regard 
the “ brotherhood of man” as nothing more 
than a rhetorical phrase, sympathize with 
“‘co-operative’’ enterprise, agitate for a 
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“living wage” and for human conditions of 
dwelling for the poor, and a chance of labor 
for the workless. 

It is at the dawning of the middle years 
the temptation to forget this noble ardor 
becomes so seductive. Then the charm of 
the early ideals has been worn off by the 
dull monotonies of failure. The fell power 
of the increasing gains of business is work- 
ing as a deadly poison in the currents of 
faith and hope and self-sacrifice. The am- 
bitions of a family and the wizardries of so- 
cial position corrupt the simpler aims and 
the sweeter humanities of the earlier days, 
and the young man slowly moves on toward 
the doom of the sleek, obese and useless 
Demas, if not to the “ Tragedy of the Mil- 
lionaire.” 

BY G. BERNARD SHAW. 


As might be expected, the old association 
between Mr. Clarke and myself as Fabian 
essayists makes it difficult for me to say 
anything on this subject that Mr. Clarke has 
not already said in his article. I feel, how- 
ever, that it is useless to advise men to’ 
shrink from the tragedy of the millionaire 
so long as our society is so constituted that 
the alternative is the tragedy of the pauper. 
In striving to be a millionaire, the danger 
of succeeding is, as Mr. Clarke points out, 
so small as to be practically negligible; 
whilst the chance of getting far enough on 
the way to at least escape from poverty is 
fairly considerable. Thus the proper ad- 
vice to give to a young man would appear 
to be: ‘‘ Do your best to be a millionaire; and 
pray that you may get no further than 
twenty thousand pounds.” For my own 
part, I am not quite sure that I would not 
rather be a tinker than a millionaire; but I 
am absolutely certain that I had rather be 
a millionaire than a struggling small trades- 
man, or a city clerk with a pound a week 
and a family, or a London doctor in general 
practice with less than a thousand a year, 
or, in short, any of the multitudes of people 
who have all the cares of the millionaire 
without his credit or security. So that I 
am bound to say that, tho all that Mr. 
Clarke has so eloquently urged against the 
lot of the millionaire is true, many a young 
man might do worse than become one. 
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On the whole, it seems to me that the most 
satisfactory pecuniary conditions afforded 
by our present system are to be found in the 
Civil Service. In it there is absolute se- 
curity of livelihood, an income increasing 
to an ascertained maximum just when a 
young married man wants his income to in- 















It was the night before Thanksgiving. 
Mrs. Derlar had had all her plants potted 
and brought in long ago, and some of them 
were blooming in her windows now; the 
crab-cactus fairly alive with its long and 
lovely carmine flowers that had a surprised 
‘air at finding themselves in such a sunshiny 
world, as they tumbled out their creamy 
stamens; one rose just about to blow, and 
a rose-geranium already making the room 
rich with a summery fragrance. The 



























0” house was warmly banked with gravel and 
e with green hemlock boughs laid over the 
t boarding: the vegetables and the apples 
fs were in the cellar, enough of them for her- 
T self and for some others; her preserves, and 
t, jellies, and chow-chow, and various strange 
DS sauces, of which she alone had the secret, 
n would have made your mouth water had 
is you gone into her pantry; her pork was 
d- salted down, her sausage-meat made, her 
ar mince-meat not only made but baked in 
nd pies of a flaky crust, the best of which was 
an going round to the minister to-night, and 
vn the second-best to the school teacher; her 
ot house was swept and garnished from gar- 
t I ret to cellar; her coal was in, her kindlings 
be were chopped, her barrel of cider was fiz- 
es- zing at the bung, her stocking was set up, 
ek and she had nothing before her now but 
ral her daily tasks and her simple pleasures. 
ar, Mrs. Derlar, as you may suppose, was a 
yple Widow of comfortable means for her sta- 
zire tion in life, which had been that of the vil- 
t I lage milliner. She had married, when about 
Mr. thirty, a Frenchman who had come to the 
the little mountain town, and who, walking by 
ung 





her place and glancing over the garden 
wall, had so liked the look of things that he 
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crease, and the social dignity which is only 
enjoyed in positions where worth is not 
measured by expenditure. If these condi- 
tions could be attained in all employments, 
commercial as well as bureaucratic, then no 
doubt the possession of a million of money 
would no longer be worth striving for. 


had asked to be allowed a lodging in her 
house; and he had never left it. 

Indeed, so far from leaving it, he one day 
proposed to her that he should remain in it 
as her husband. 

Never was woman more amazed in her 
life than this little person. She had re- 
garded her lodger, the more she knew of 
him, as a being of some superior world to 
hers; it had never entered her head that 
Mr. Derlar could have given her a second 
thought,—Derlar was the name by which he 
went, the townspeople never having been 
quite able to appropriate the syLables fol- . 
lowing the De la of his appellation, and at 
first calling him that Mr. De la what-and- 
ever, they had gradually dropped this and 
condoned that and corrupted the De la into 
Derlar and had let it go at that, as they 
said, and then had slowly forgotten that he 
had any other name, and had given him 
thereby as complete a disguise as any one 
could have required, if requiring any. 

“Do you—do you really know what you 
are saying ?” stammered the little woman, 
as she stood before him, first blushing like 
the roses on the window trellis behind her, 
and then turning very white. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Derlar, who had mas- 
tered English very sufficiently. “ Per- 
fectly. Why not? I have come to your 
village here in the hills to spend the rest 
of my days. I am lonely. I am friend- 
iess——” 

The little woman took an impulsive step 
forward. “I find,” he continued, “a woman 
who seems to me a very suitable—a pleas- 
ant—companion—a good. friend. I expect 


but little more in my wife than that she 
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shall be my good friend. It seems to me— 
pardon me, if I take a liberty—that you are 
not in the way of an affair of the heart. 
What you may have had in the past, I do 
not wish to know. I ask only to be allowed 
the same reserve. I have seen you,” he 
said, bowing and taking her hand, “ about 
your daily life, about your tasks, your kind- 
nesses, your charities. I recognize a kindred 
soul. It seems to me that I may know a 
share of happiness again in your soviety.” 

“ But—but—you don’t—-you don't seem to 
take into account that I—that you—that 
your wife—should be-should be, you know, 
very different—that some time you might 
want to go home, and then you would be 
burdened—ashamed-—” 

“This will be my home, if you are kind 
enough to grant my request. I shall have 
no other. I shall never see France-again. 
And for the rest, I should not know how 
to be ashamed of goodness and sweetness 
and gentle manners and womanly loveli- 
ness.” 

She laughed with a sort of delight in spite 
of herself. “ But-—but,”’ she exclaimed in a 
last protest, “I am a needlewoman, working 
for my daily bread,—and you—the people 
say you are a grand gentleman of some 
sort—I don’t know what——” 

“And never will,” he said, gazing at her 
steadily, but smiling serenely. 

“And I—I’m just an ignoramus, a no- 
body !” twisting the ribbon at her waist 
and quite ruining it. 

“You are a person that knows how to 
make home a happy place! You suit me 
perfectly,” he said. And he, also, took a 
step nearer. But as he advanced she re- 
treated. j 

“T feel,” said she, “that it is a—a con- 
descension. I—perhaps I ought not to ac- 
cept it.” 

“TI implore you to accept it!” he said. 
“But believe--believe, it is you that con- 
descend. I will give you an honorable name 
that in five hundred years has never had 
a stain, a slight, a very slight competency, 
enough to assure you the same livelihood 
you now earn. And I will give you sin- 
cere respect, cordial friendship—perhaps in 
time—who knows——” his voice faltered. 
Whether that faltering came at thought 
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of his exile from all he had once valued, and 
of his loneliness here, or at the remembrance 
of some experience that had been the one 
love of his life, she could not know. She 
only knew that it made her heart swell with 
a strange feeling that if it were pity only 
had strangely involved in it a warm, heart- 
beating, disquieting sensation. 

“ You will have to let me think,” she said. 
“T feel as though you have not thought 
yourself. You do not seem to look at mar- 
riage quite as I do,—you think of it as 
merely an—an arrangement.” 

She was very pretty, she was very wom- 
anly, in her white dress, with the bunch 
of honeysuckle at her belt. 

“TI think of it as a sacrament!” he said. 
And she, snatched her hand away and 
turned and ran out of the room. 

But the next morning a little woman with 
a singularly dignified air was pouring the 
coffee at a pretty breakfast table, to which 
a glass of flowers, a dish of honey, a pot of 
marmalade, a bit of old Lowenstroft china 
gave a degree of elegance, and had sent the 
little maid, who came in every morning to 
see if there were any errands to do, to ask 
Mr. Derlar if he would come in and have 
a cup of coffee. 

“May I presume,” he said, as he entered 
the door and stood with his back against it, 
very grave, very pale, very handsome in 
that moment if never before, “that this 
means——” 

‘* Whatever you wish to have it,” said the 
pretty woman entrenched behind the cups, 
but blushing and blushing and blushing till 
the blushes were a pain. 

He came round and kissed her hand; he 
moved his chair to her side, he helped her 
to the simple dishes, he praised the coffee. 
And then at last he excused himself, and 
apparently he went down to interview the 
town clerk, for when he came back he said: 
“If now you will put on your bonnet and 
take a little walk with me?” And they 
went down to the minister’s and were mar- 
ried. And if the act made her a countess 
she never knew it, nor ever dreamed of it. 
And they walked home arm in arm, for she 
trembled so she had need of his support. 
When they were once more in the house, 
he untied her bonnet and seated her in the 
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great arm chair; and he knelt beside her 
and put his arms about her for the first 
time. “It seems to me,” he said, “as if I 
had come home from a long journey.” 

“He kissed her,” said the little maid, in 
telling what she knew to this and the other 
of the villagers, who one and all, with the 
exception of the minister, who had had a 
conversation with Mr. Derlar, condemned 
the action of their townswoman, “I seen 
’em!” Which indeed she had done through. 
the crack of the door. “I didn’t notice as 
she kissed him back, though.” And then, 
after Mr. Derlar had gone to meeting with 
his wife,—she appearing out in an exceed- 
ingly pretty toilet,-except that some one 
else had to trim the village bonnets, things 
went on much as they had gone before. 

“I don’t know who in the world’s going 
to make my bonnets,” sighed Mrs. Shep- 
herd, the fine lady of the village. 

“ Perhaps I can,” said Mary Purcell. ““y 
wouldn’t wonder if she’d show me how. 
I always thought I could.” 

“She had a touch,” sighed Mrs. Shep- 
herd again. ‘‘ She made a real French bon- 
net.” 

“And now she’s married a real French 
, man,” said Miss Cairnes. 

“T don’t see why she couldn’t have stayed 
content as she was,” said Mrs. Shepherd, 
gathering more energy. “The idea of her 
marrying a foreigner, and no one knowing 
anything about him. He may have a wife in 
every quarter of the globe for all she can tell.” 

“T guess not,’ said Mrs. Cairnes. ‘“ The 
minister wouldn't have married them if it 
hadn’t been perfectly regular.” 

“And then, somehow, most always, you" 
can tell,” said Miss Purcell, perhaps be- 
cause she herself had not been able to tell. 

“I always approved,” said Mrs. Shep- 
herd, “ that she—she lived on the memory, 
you know——” 

“Of Henry Waterman ? Dear me, Miry, 
you are so sentimental !” 

“I don’t know what there is sentimental 
in remembering the time when Henry 
Waterman just lived and breathed for her.” 

“I don’t think,” said Miss Purcell. “I 
mean—I do think,” her delicate face growing 
a delicate pink, “I mean——” 
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“That you're putting it too strong, Miry. 
He lived and breathed for her until he 
found some one he thought had more 
money. For ’twas before old Mrs. Beasley 
left her that house, and no one thought of 
Mrs. Beasley leaving her anything, she be- 
ing nothing but a half grand-aunt by mar- 
riage.” 

* But. she cared for him then.” 

“T—I think she did,” said Miss Purcell, 
the pink deeper and deeper. 

“ Well, now, just about how much ?” said 
Miss Cairnes. “I was in a position to 
know, my brother-in-law being her mother’s 
cousin once removed, and it’s my opinion 
she might have cared, and then again she 
mightn’t. Henry’s habits peculiar. 
He was drinking considerably,—he had reg- 
ular bats, you know—and he was playing 
cards—for money! And now she thought 
she was fond of him, and now she just 
pitied him, and now she felt she must be 
the reforming of him, and now she had a fit _ 
of despising herself for caring for that sort 
of .a fellow. Her own mother told me, the 
very year she died. And the old lady felt 
it was a Providence for the girl when he 
leit her in the lurch without a word and 
married a Ponsonby woman over in Rad- 
way, and hasn’t ever been near the place 
since. And they do say the Ponsonby 
woman died broken-hearted; for he run 
through the property and cleared out away 
down South somewhere, and Mark Byers 
came across him once and said he hadn’t 
a cent to his name.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Miss Purcell, timidly 
“I don’t belieye——” 

“Poor fellow, indeed! The fancy 
wasting your pity on that sort!” 

“Tf it’s true,” said Mrs. Shepherd, “he 
needs the pity all the more.” 

“He was just the one to make the women 
soft-hearted,” said Cousin Sarah. “I re- 
member him,—tall, and: smooth-faced, with 
straight black hair, and a mélting black eye, 
—he’d have done for a hero of one of your 
favorite novels, Miry. He was taking; 
there’s no denying that. Yes,—it was a 
pity,—I say poor fellow, too.” 

“It seems hard,—but I suppose she’s for- 
gotten all about him,” said Mrs. Shepherd. 
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“Well, I guess so!” said the indignant 
Miss Cairnes. 

It was dark when Mary Purcell went 
swiftly down the road to her little house, 
and no one could have seen the tears pour- 
ing over her face. “I suppose IT am a 
fool!” she said, as she unlocked her door. 
“But, oh, dear,--I can’t help thinging—— 
Poor fellow!” and she looked over at the 
house across the garden that held the 
French gentleman and his wife, and felt 
as if the probable happiness there were a 
fresh wrong to Henry Waterman, and cried 
some more,‘and had an hour or two of a 
sort of melancholy enjoyment. 

But all that was a good while ago. And 
as the years passed on, if there were not in 
that house all the happiness that Mary Pur- 
cell pictured, there was a very sufficient 
eontent there. Mrs. Derlar knew that she 
was not the fine lady who would have suited 
her husband completely had he been at 
home in France; but that, if her misfor- 
tune, was not his fault. She knew, too, 
that he was a person above and beyond her- 
self, not merely in accident of birth and 
station, and she gave him an absolute rev- 
erence, and a very satisfactory and suffi- 
cient harmony existed between them. Mr. 
Derlar went to meeting with his wife every 
Sunday; and he entertained the minister 
at their house as she never would have 
been able to do herself, filling her with 
pride and pleasure. After the time that he 
went down to the city, a long day’s journey, 
he brought home a book of sermons in his 
own tongue from which he read aloud to 
her, translating as he read, on Sunday even- 
ings; and, Catholic or Protestant, she knew 
only that their atmosphere was that of 
heavenly peace. He had a daily paper from 
the city, items from which he repeated to 
her in some part of every morning. In the 
evenings he read to her again from books 
of travel or expioration, or some novel of 
historical flavor. He talked no gossip to 
her; and it came to pass presently that no 
one else talked any gossip in that house 
either. He taught her unknown things 
about her plants and flowers, and many a 
secret of wood-lore, too. But sometimes 
Mrs. Derlar felt a little starved for news of 
her neighbors, and at such times Mary Pur- 
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cell, who had come to live in the little next 
house, would give her a mild and well- 
watered edition of the last sensations. Her 
husband helped her about her small char- 
ities; he advised her concerning her dress 
that became very simple, but: with an inde- 
scribable air that Mrs. Shepherd still called 
her touch; and he had a flute with which, 
when he blew into it, in the twilights, he 
made her feel as if she were just outsde 
the gates of some lofty and etherial region 
of pure content. 

She never asked him anything about his 
past; he never told her anything; she had 
no knowledge if he were a political or a 
criminal or a social exile, a castaway or a 
vagrant. If there had been any question of 
it in the beginning he had at last grown to 
be so familiar a figure and was so incor- 
porated with their life that even the towns- 
people forgot to think of it. 

He showed her once a miniature he al- 
ways carried; it was the likeness of a very 
beautiful woman, pale and smiling, yet of 
stately carriage, perhaps a grand lady; she 
wore a band of jewels in her hair. Possibly 
Mrs. Derlar felt the beginning of a pang in 
looking at it, but the pang became a joy 
when he said, in a tone of ineffable sweet- 
ness, “She was my mother,” And _ she 
stooped and laid her cheek on the hand 
that held it. He glanced at her an instant 
in surprise, and then, “ You are her daugh- 
ter,” he said, and he kissed her with a ten- 
derness he had hardly shown before. 

One day he took from the small portable 
desk that had apparently come to these 
shores with him, a parcel, the size of your 
two hands, that he opened and gazed at a 
great while. It was the small painting of a 
madonna on a background of lapis-lazuli, 
the color as fresh and exquisite as that 
which the sun has just laid upon a peach, 
the perfection of feature giving a simplicity 
both to the beauty and the pathos of the 
face. It might have been the little treasure 
of an Andrea del Sarto; he ‘let her look over 
his shoulder as he gazed, but he said noth- 
ing. And wrapping it in its chamois cloth 
and silver papers he took it with him on the 
journey he made not long afterward to the 
city. 

He brought home with him a differently 
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shaped parcel in a thick brown envelop, and 
put it away in his desk. He brought to his 
wife a shawl, a white one, not very large, 
but a cachemire , such as in her wildest 
dreams she never hoped to see, much less to 
own, where the blew du roi, the jonquille, the 
rose d’aube, the vert pré, of the border were 
of the purest tints known to those Indian 
artificers who see tints denied to eyes ac- 
customed to less light, that carried with it 
the undying scent belonging to such precious 
fabrics, a shawl that could have been drawn 
through a bracelet, and that made the shawl] 
of -the Squire’s wife a coarse and tawdry 
thing by comparison. As he unfolded it and 
shook out its fragrance and hung it on her 
shoulders, it occurred to her that he wished 
her to have some one thing befitting his 
wife; and when she wore it, which was sel- 
dom, she wore it with’a sort of veneration, 
not so much as a personal and feminine 
adornment, but as a queen might wear a 
coronation robe. . 

It was not a great while after this that 
Mr. Derlar began to fail. He grew very 
weak and white; he had no longer the breath 
to blow upon his flute; when he walked in 
the garden where he had been wont to train 
the roses and pleach the peaches, he leaned 
his hand heavily on her shoulder. “I am 
going to leave you,” he said, one morning 
as he lay on the lounge. 

“No, no!” she exclaimed. 
will work a miracle for you.” 

“Death is the miracle that is to be 
worked for me,” he said, smiling. ‘“ You 
are a good wife. Let me tell you that you 
have revealed to me a quality in woman- 
kind that I thought no one but my mother 
had possessed.” And then he took her hand 
and drew her down toward him, and in the 
moment he was dead. 

“Mrs. Derlar is a truly afflicted woman,” 
said Mrs. Shepherd. But neither Mrs. 
Shepherd nor another had an idea of 
the loneliness that had overtaken Mrs. 
Derlar, the sense of a vacancy that 
nothing could ever fill. For a_ long 
while all the sunshine that befell her 
was in living over the days of her life with 
her husband. But even through those ex- 
periences ran another, like a dark thread 
ever recuring in some golden embroidery, 
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that it was placid affection, not passionate 
love, that her husband had given her, and 
that after all she had missed the great joy 
of life. ; 

So far as material things went, Mrs. Der- 
lar was very comfortable. She had the 
house still that her distant relative had left 
her, into which she had moved at the time 
from another part of the town, and of which 
Mr. ~—erlar’s taste and contrivance~ had 
made quite a different thing from its first 
estate; her vegetable garden gave her a good 
part of her living; and from her large apple 
orchard in good years she sold to the jour- 
neying buyer a hundred barrels in bulk. 
When, after some hesitation, she opened 
Mr. Derlar’s desk, she found it empty of all 
but the parcel in the brown envelop, which 
contained a half dozen savings bank books 
in her name, the yearly dividend from which 
was superior to all her needs. 

Yor all of this Mrs. Derlar had reason to 
be thankful. But none of this was included 
in the burden of her thoughts on the sub- 
ject that night before Thanksgiving. Mary 
Purcell had been in to tea; and the maid of 
all work, no longer the diminutive creature 
she was, had taken away the tray; and there 
had been a game of picquet which Mr. Der- 
lar had taught his wife; and now they had 
heaped the fire with the pine cones, and 
they sat before the red glow, into which it 
had fallen, talking with a more than com- 
mon friendly intimacy; and they heard the 
keen wind blowing the light snow of yester- 
day, with now and then the far-off tinkle of 
a sleigh bell, all with a sense of shelter and 
satisfaction, even through their undercur- 
rent of melancholy. 

For as they had been talking over the old 
times there had come a shadow of con- 
straint, each vaguely conscious of an old 
pain, each vaguely conscious of the other’s 
thought. With Mary Purcell the formless 
feeling ran that all might’ have been so dif- 
ferent if she had been loved instead of the 
other, and there was a yearning pity in her 
heart toward one for whom others had only 
blame, and a lingering faith in him, for all. 
And before Mrs. Derlar’s vision seemed to 
hang a face, dark and clear, with the half 
melancholy of the Oriental eye that once had 
stirred her heart; and there was a strange 
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longing and aching for joy remembered and 
denied her. 

Falling into silence with these rather bit- 
ter thoughts of theirs, they were startled by 
a heavy step slowing Crunching the shov- 
eled snow of .-e path. Then a hand, fum- 
bling uncertainly at the knocker, lifted and 
dropped in with a clumsy blow. The maid 
opened the door, and those at the little par- 
lor fireside heard a rude voice demanding 
money or food and shelter. 

Rough as the voice sounded, it sent the 
blood leaping through the hearts of both 
these women; and they looked at each other 
with frightened eyes, as if they had seen a 
ghost; not only as if they had seen a 
ghost, but as if they had seen a ghost 
that had been damned. Mary Purcell fell 
limply back, unable to stir, for the sinking 
at her heart. Mrs. Derlar stood up quiver- 
ing from head to foot, supporting herself 
with her hand upon her chair. That yoice, 
coarse and husky as it was, had an old thrill 
in it, a trace of the old music. But in a mo- 
ment she had recovered herself, and had 
hurried out the other way and into the 
pantry; and she handed out to Marthy a cold 
chicken, a loaf of bread and a mince pie, 
and Marthy had already set the coffee pot 
upon the stove. Presently Mary Purcell fol- 
lowed her; and, unseen, together they looked 
out of the black pantry at the unshaven 
and ragged brute, with swollen features, 
swallowing his food in great gobbets, but 
still with a spark of the old dark splendor 
in the bleared and bloodshot eye. In a mo- 
ment Mrs. Derlarhad put her hand over Mary 
Purcell’s eyelids and they closed the door 
softly and crept out of the other and back 
again to the glow of the parlor fire. ‘ I—I 
feel,” said Mrs. Derlar, ‘‘ as if we were look- 
ing at his naked soul!” She went to the lit- 
tle desk that had been her husband’s, and 
that stood on a table he had carved for it, 
and she wrote a note to the minister, asking 
him to put this mah in the way of work and 
reformation, and inclosing the bank note 
for which she had exchanged her dividends 
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last quarter-day. And she rang for Marthy 
and told her to give it to the man; and she 
heard the door bang behind him after what 
seemed an interminable while, as they sat 
shaking with their nameless tremors, with a 
sense of relief tha. made her feel as if her 
heart had suddenly enlarged to the size of a 
balloon. She drew aside the shade and 
watched the form lurching down the path 
and along the sidewalk beyond. And when 
she came back Mary Purcell was on her 
knees before her chair, sobbing. ‘Oh, 
Lord!” cried Mrs. Derlar, throwing herself 
on her knees beside Mary. ‘ We pray Thee 
to help that poor soul out of darkness into 
light. And we thank Thee for all we have 
escaped! Don’t we, Mary Purcell?” Then 
she was on her feet again. ‘“ And now, 
Mary,” she said, “you go and get what 
things you need for the night and come back 
here. And to-morrow you rent your house 
and make up your mind to spend the balance 
of your days with me. I’m not used to liv- 
ing alone. I need a friend and a companion. 
And you’re just the one. For you see we— 
we've something worse than a grave in com- 
mon, Mary Purcell.” And then, lest Mary 
Purcell should cry again, Mrs. Derlar, added, 
“T’ll send round to-morrow for Miss Cairnes 
and Cousin Sarah to come to dinner, and 
we'll be a pleasant party of four.” 

“ And thank our stars we are no more!” 
said Mary Purcell. But Mrs. Derlar said 
nothing in return. 

While Mary Purcell was gone, Mrs. Der- 
lar went to the window and pulled up 
the shade and looked out at the great moun- 
tain beyond the town, lifting its silver horn 
in the moonlight as if it were an outlying 
battlement of Heaven, and she murmured 
solemnly, ‘“ My Thanksgiving is not only for 
my great deliverance. It is that I have been 
allowed the companionship of a noble spirit, 
to know how high and pure and fine a man 
may be, to experience in daily life with a 
great and strong soul the beginning of a life 
with angels and archangels! ” 
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THE FUTURE OF DENOMINATIONALISM. 


BY PROF. CLYDE W. VOTAW, PH.D., 


Or THE UNIversity oF CHICAGO. 


THE passing of religions denominational- 
ism is ne longer a matter of faith only. If 
the division of Christians into many sects, 
large and small, was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the Protestant Reformation, it 
has at any rate become clear that such di- 
vision cannot continue. For all branches of 
Christianity are in essence Christian. The 
lines of separation are, therefore, drawn 
upon things which are not essential. And 
it is the obvious duty of those who profess 
the Christian religion to subordinate unes- 
sentials in which they may not agree, in 
order that they may unite in the essentials 
upon which they do agree, for the building 
up of God’s Kingdom among men. We have 
come slowly and stubbornly to the realiza- 
tion that this is our duty, but now we know 
it. And the condemnation and extinction 
of denominationalism is sure. f 


Christendom is divided upon three main 
lines: government, worship and theology. 

The several types of church government 
are the counterparts of the several types of 
political government which history has pro- 


duced. From rigid monarchical govern- 
ment to thoroughgoing democracy is a long 
journey, but at each of the many stages 
along the way certain branches of the Chris- 
tian brotherhood have taken up their sta- 
tions; so that the Christian army is de- 
ployed in companies from one end of the 
route to the other. 

Now the political ideal of mankind is gov- 
ernment of, by and for the people—pure 
democracy, universal suffrage. 
tions are in process of realizing this ideal. 
Its counterpart in religious government is 
the independence and self-management of 
the individual churches by the suffrage of 
the individual members. As political gov- 
ernment becomes ever more democratic the 
world over, so ecclesiastical government 
passes increasingly into the hands of the 
church members as a whole. The future 
unquestionably has in store for us the ulti- 
mate triumph of true democracy both in 
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politics and religion. This means the ex- 
tinction of every kind of church government 
which is not of, by and for the individual 
Shristians. This will not bring exact uni- 
tormity, for popular government is capable 
of some variation in method. But denomi- 
nationalism, so far as it rests on different 
systems of government, will be done away 
with. The twentieth century will see won- 
derful advancement toward the popular con- 
trol in State and Church. 

A second cause of denominational dis- 
tinctions is the difference of opinion as to 
what the ideal church worship is. Some 
conceive it to be one thing, some another, 
because religious beliefs vary and tastes 
vary. The superstitions which underlie 
some of the widespread types of worship 
are certain to disappear as intelligence in- 
creases. The artificial and formal features 
which characterize some Protestant types 
of worship are destined to retire before the 
demand of to-day, and still more of to- 
morrow, for the simple and the real in wor- 
ship as in all things. This does not at all 
call for the marger worship of the Puritan 
tradition, for we are certain to create a 
more varied, brighter and more devotional 
service than theirs. More than that, the 
character of the divine service must be 
changed from the severe intellectual dis- 
cipline which our forefathers made it to a 
religious experience, a spiritual communion 
with God and our fellow men. There is an 
intellectual element in public worship, but 
it is not the main one. Religion is, and as 
we are constituted must be, more a matter 
of the will and the emotion than of the in- 
tellect. The extreme types of church wor- 
ship are therefore disappearing, and we are 
approaching that type of public religious 
service which combines in true proportion 
the several elements which it should con- 
tain. Neither here is uniformity to be re- 
quired. Only the true spirit and ideal are 
necessary. And they will not breed sepa- 
ration and strife. 
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The Christian institutions of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper belong to the department 
of worship. They are forms. And that 
which is formal cannot be essential in Chris- 
tianity, for the Christianity of Christ is es- 
sentially spiritual. These symbolisms, then, 
are a manner of worship, given to us as 
helps to religious experience and practice. 
They are to be so used. Disagreement ex- 
ists, and may continue to exist, as to the 
exact import of these symbols and their 
proper observance. ‘This is unimportant, 
unless these differences are made party is- 
sues. It is only when one party assumes 
and declares that its view is the only right 
one that the difference of opinion becomes 
unchristian and intolerable. To be sure, 
bigoted sectarianism has been characteristic 
of ecclesiastical history, but it cannot sur- 
vive the better sense and information of 
which mankind has now become possessed. 

The third source of division among Chris- 
tians is theological belief. The prospect for 
agreement here is not promising. We seem 
rather to be entering upon an era of more 
widely diverging views in theology. If dif- 
ference of theological opinion be continued 
as a legitimate ground for sectarianism, our 
condition will become worse instead of bet- 
ter. What we have here to do is to remove 
theological beliefs to the rear. and’to put 
religion to the front. We must return to 
the Christianity of Christ. As He taught 
it, the Gospel is a religion rather than a 
theology—i.e., it presents the fundamental 
truths and principles which have to do with 
practical universal life. It does not present 
scientific definitions of the elements of re- 
ligion, or systematic correlation of these 
elements, or explanations as to how and 
why the truths and principles of life are 
what they are. These latter matters, which 
constitute the science of theology, are ac- 
cessible only to the favored few who have 
the requisite capacity, training, equipment 
and opportunity. Even among these there is 
the greatest diversity of opinion. The am- 
bition of the rank and file of Christians to 
be theologians is a thing of the past. Now, 
our church members in general prefer ap- 
plied Christianity to theoretical Christianity, 
the religion of Jesus to the theology of the 
Church Fathers. And they are right. A 
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zeal for the individual and social real- 
ization of the Gospel of Christ is likely to 
bring us rapidly on the way toward a per- 
fected Kingdom of God on earth. Upon the 
essentials of religion, as Jesus taught them, 
all who are Christians can and do unite. As 
to the unessentials, which have up to this 
time been made party issues, we must agree 
to differ for the time being. But these differ- 
ences must not separate us, not even for- 
mally. Denominationalism, the dividing up 
of Christians into separate groups, with ex- 
clusive titles and peculiar views and watch- 
words, is a fundamental violation of the 
true spirit of brotherhood which Christ 
taught, and of the unity of belief and prac- 
tice which conditions the real success of the 
cause. We see this more clearly now than 
formerly, and it means much for Christi- 
anity. 

Some minor forces also are assisting in the 
overthrow of denominationalism. Not a lit- 
tle influence for good is being exerted by 
those sincere persons who, inspired by the 
spirit of sweet reasonableness, humanity 
and fraternity, refuse to join our churches 
hecause they find them narrow mentally, 
shallow religiously and selfish personally. 
And these things some of the churches are. 
And the rebuke is not only just; ‘t is also 
proving effective. Then, too, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint denominationalism is con- 
demned. Those who understand the prin- 
ciples of business, where the greatest results 
are sought from the minimum of expendi- 
ture, point to the enormous waste of money, 
energy and time involved in the mainte- 
nance of the numerous denominational 
churches. It is a condition of things which 
economic laws will change. 

And indeed the change is already taking 
place. Many churches in the smaller com- 
munities find themselves unable to main- 
tain their existence. Statistics of the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational denominations 
for the current year show (see THE INDE- 
PENDENT of October 20th) that one-eighth 
of the Presbyterian and one-sixth of the 
Congregational churches of the United 
States are vacant, that less than half of the 
churches in each denomination raised as 
much as five hundred dollars during the 
past year to cover all church expenses, and 
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that one-eighth of the Presbyterian and 
nearly one-third of the Congregational min- 
isters are without charge. 

The cause of this is mainly economic. 
These churches cannot longer raise the mon- 
ey necessary to keep them alive. In part 
this is due to the fact that churches cannot 
be maintained as cheaply as formerly. Min- 
isters cannot now live on a few hundred dol- 
lars a year. The standard of living has ad- 
vanced. All expend more for food, dress, 
home, education, entertainment, than was 
the practice a generation ago. And in part 
this condition arises from the diversion of 
money which formerly was given to the 
churches, in other directions. There are 
now other institutions and societies for civic 
improvement, ethical and social culture, and 
entertainment—work for the accomplish- 
ment of which, in most places, the churches 
have been until recently the only organiza- 
tions. 

This changed condition of the churches, 
under economic pressure, can only result in 
a consolidation of religious organizations. 
The weaker denominations in every locality 
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TnE condition of the City of Manila before 
the American conquest was extremely dis- 
agreeable. The Spaniards were frightened 
by the annihilation of their fleet and the 
unflinching, peremptory attitude of Admiral 
Dewey, who confronted their most danger- 
ous battery, and dared them to fire a single 
shot at an American ship, the penalty being 
the destruction of the city. This was not all 
that Dewey did; he insisted upon a rigorous 
blockade, and’ made it respected even by the 
Germans, offering war at five minutes’ no- 
tice to the German Admiral. He also as- 
sisted the insurgents, through Aguinaldo, 
who was not at Hong Kong, and did not sail 
with the Admiral, as has often been as- 
serted, but had located himself at Singapore. 
The Admiral turned over rifles and car- 
tridges to him, in part captured at Cavite, 
and the insurgents swarmed around the 
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will succumb to the stronger. The peculiari- 
ties and pet notions of the denominations 
will be reduced from primary to secondary 
importance, and we shall find ourselves 
driven into a union which we have resisted 
as long as we could. We hold before our- 
selves the ideal of a union of all Christians 
for the attainment, through Gospel princi- 
ples, of individual and social perfection. But 
we refuse to do what is our part in the ac- 
complishment of this union. 


Nevertheless, we are upon the threshold 
of its realization. The essentials of Chris- 
tianity are being discriminated from the un- 
essentials, and there is a growing percep- 
tion that we must sink the latter in order 
to save the former. Superstition and for- 
mality in religious worship and in the use 
of the symbolic observances of Christianity 
are yielding to the modern spirit of sim- 
plicity, reality and truth. And government 
of the people, by the people and for the 
people, which is as much a religious as a 
political ideal, is conquering the world. 


Cuicaco, Ixt. 


MANILA. 


HALSTEAD. 


Spanish capital, excessively encouraged by 
the appearance of Americans and the ter- 
rible thrashing given the Spaniards. The 
Tagalo Filipinos fancied that they were 
themselves able to crush the Spaniards, and 
when the first division of American troops 
arrived the insurgents had opened trenches 
and mounted a few old cannon, also the gift 
of Dewey, and believed themselves to be in- 
vesting the great city. In fact, they did hold 
the surrounding country, and began to cut 
off the supplies of the Spaniards—first the 
water from a tributary of the Pasig, bear- 
ing the flow of mountain springs; and they 
also reduced to small proportions the supply 
of. vegetables and fresh meat. General An- 
derson’s division soon made the siege very 
serious, and when Greene and McArthur got 
in the first difficulty they had was in getting 
into positions jumped by the insurgents. 
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Greene on a hint from General Merritt, used 
some persuasion and finesse, then coun- 
tenanced crowding, took the ditches from 
the rebels, and began encroachments on the 
Spaniards, and got into a series of hot skir- 
mishes. The curious feature of the siege 
and capture of Manila by the Americans is 
that their earliest task on Philippine soil 
was to take the insurgents’ trenches away 
from them, and the second to drive the 
Spaniards from their formidable lines. Then 
the American army pressed the Spanish 
into the walled city, after street fighting in 
the streets of the newer and brighter part 
of the town, at the same time repelling the 
advance of their rebel allies, forcing them 
into the country. The relation in the official 
reports of these entangled affairs—the Amer- 
icans separating the Spanish and the insur- 
gents, who were deadly enemies, taking the 
former into captivity and retiring the latter 
to rural districts—will long furnish plots to 
sensational dramatists, rich in thrilling situ- 
ations. 

General Merritt’s position toward Aguin- 
aldo, and the immediate answer of all the 
Filipinos’ proclamations, was simplicity it- 
self. There was but one Commanding Gen- 
eral in that part of the world, and his name 
was Wesley Merritt. All other generals 
were prisoners, subordinate or hors de com- 
bat, and they did not have to be consulted. 
While the American troops were in the 
trenches, through nearly three weeks of 
tropical storms, there were many troubles 
in the city. The supply of meat was re- 
duced to water buffaloes, that are as delicate 
as hippopotamus steak. The next thing was 
the mule and the pony, and cats and dogs. 
There was, however, a great quantity of 
rice, and then came private stores that 
yielded variety. The people were demoral- 
ized. The Spaniards had, upon the testi- 
mony of eye witnesses, and by the sound of 
an awful cannonade, been convinced that 
the American fleet was invincible. They 
found the insurgents increasing in the ten- 
acity with which they skirmished. When 
the Spanish garrison capitulated and it was 
seen that the city was not to be sacked, the 
people at large believed in the last words of 
the terms of surrender, that spared a long 
recitation of restrictions, referring details to 
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“the faith and honor” of the American 
army. That faith and honor has been sted- 
fast, and the most fiery and vengeful Span- 
iards have found themselves enjoying, as 
the Archbishop of Manila said he did, 
“ neace of mind.” The news that the United 
States will hold the Philippines will be wel- 
comed by all classes of people in the islands, 
except the insanely ambitious, the utterly 
ignorant and the desperately vicious. The 
Spaniards will be, as Aguinaldo said they 
ought to be, “ glad to get home.” 

The fashion of white clothes goes with the 
American officers. General Merritt, General 
Greene, Admiral Dewey and Captain Sea- 
bury, of the “‘ China,” just as that ship was 
about to start for Hong Kong, formed a 
handsome group, all in snow white linen, 
coats, trousers, caps and shoes, a few gold 
buttons and cords, shouldér straps and cuffs 
the only relief on figures that seemed cut 
from marble without flaw or stain. When 
I called on General Aguinaldo and he came 
in, his name softly announced, he was in 
white, his coat buttoned, his trousers newly 
ironed. So far as our officers are concerned 
in the Philippines, they are not boys in blue, 
but boys in white. The enlisted men were 
wearing, when I saw them in Manila, gar- 
ments that had been of a saffron tint, and 
were discolored profoundly with mud. They 
had been soaked in dirty ditches for twenty 
days and nights, and there was abundant 
chance to indulge pride in weather beaten | 
personal appearances. The suggestion, how- 
ever, that new clothing was to be issued did 
not seem to be disagreeable. The Spaniards 
were in their customary bluish-gray goods, 
and neat in contrast with the Americans, 
but their straw hats are horrors, having 
anything but a military appearance. 

Gen. Thomas Anderson, who was in com- 
mand of the first division of the Americans 
that arrived, responding to the call of Ad- 
miral Dewey, is a nephew of General An- 
derson of Fort Sumter fame, his father an 
elder brother of Larz Anderson, father of 
the well-known citizens of his name in Cin- 
cinnati. Gen. Thomas Anderson is a West 
Point man, from Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
found himself in correspondence with Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo, who was laborious on paper 
in asserting his various pretensions. 
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Gen. Arthur McArthur commanded a di- 
vision of Americans and had heavy work 
during the siege. The ground it was his 
fortune to occupy was most difficult. 


Gen. Frank Greene, of New York, is the 
author of the brilliant books on the siege of 
Plevna, which he witnessed, and the Rus- 
sian army. He was for some years military 
attaché of the American Legation at St. 
Petersburg, and knew the Emperor Alex- 
ander before Plevna and in the Winter Pal- 
ace. When he entered the army he was 
President of the Barber Asphalt Company, 
in which important business position his ex- 
traordinary abilities were evident. He grad- 
uated at the head of his class in 1870, and 
his father is the oldest living graduate of 
West Point. He was in the siege of Manila 
in a foremost place of responsibility, led 
the column that first entered the city, wrote 
the articles of capitulation, took charge of 
the Spanish treasure and the administration 
of the finances, demanding the keys of the 
strong boxes, and receiving them under a 
Spanish protest that was continued until 
force was threatened. There was a lot of 
paper money, nearly one hundred thousand 
Mexican dollars, some subsidiary silver, a 
lump of gold that had been melted along with 
a lot of silver, and $247,000 in copper coin. 
General Greene was ordered home at the 
time General Merritt was sent to Paris, and 
reported at Washington to the President. 
He is the best-equipped man in regard to 
the Philippines who could have been select- 
ed to give in perfect form the essentials of 
information. It was his idea that the Fili- 
pinos should receive all the consideration 
consistent with their submission to the pol- 
icy of the United States—not abject subordi- 
nation, but.decorous consent to the inevita- 
ble. He favored the curteous treatment of 
the commissioner sent by Aguinaldo to 
Washington and Paris, and in this he co- 
operated with Admiral Dewey. The first 
question was whether the deputation the 
insurgent leader wished to send to see the 
President and the Peace Commissioners at 
Paris should be permitted to go on the 
transport “ China” to Hong Kong. General 
Merritt had the order to utter, and after 
consulting Admiral Dewey his decision was 
favorable. The deputation was to instruct 
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Sefior Agoncillo and carry to him his com- 
mission from .the Filipino Government. 
When Agoncillo came aboard at Hong Kong 
he was seen to be a slightly larger man than 
Aguinaldo and surprisingly like him. This 
being remarked, a veteran observer on the 
coast of Asia said ‘One fellow looks very 
much like another out here. If you were 
better acquainted with the two you would 
note that the resemblance is not so startling 
as you now think.” General Greene diplo- 
matically gave Agoncillo and his secretary, 
Lopez, places of distinction at the table. 
The Philippine diplomats were well sup- 
plied with wine and cigars and disposed to 
be liberal. Agoncillo was very industrious 
during the long voyage, and gave much in- 
formation as to the political state of the 
islands. He is by profession a lawyer, and 
is said to be highly successful. At any rate, 
he wears a diamond on the little finger of 
the right hand that will help him home 
from any part of the world if his other re- 
sources are cut off. He hoped, and Aguinal- 
do thought it a most reasonable hope, that 
the President would recommend the Amer- 
ican Commissioners to the Paris Conference 
to give the Philippine Commissioner a seat 
at the Council table; and there was disap- 
pointment when the impossibility of such 
an arrangement was announced on the high- 
est authority. Agoncillo, though he wore a 
sparkler on his hand, was simply dressed 
and of modest demeanor. He seemed for an 
hour or two after the landing at San Fran- 
cisco to be bothered by the manifestations 
of American energy that cotld not escape 
his attention; and he and his secretary 
looked at each other curiously, exchanging 
glances that expressed surprise that there 
were no words or gestures to construe at the 
rush of the monstrous ferry-boat with a 
multitude of passengers, and the sleeping 
car with its appointments, its brilliant light, 
ice water and smoking room, the dining 
ear and all the modern methods in .crossing 
continents, with some comforts not under- 
stood in Polynesia or Mongolia. The Fili- 
pinos were the earliest, most assiduous and 
laborious of the passengers scrubbing them- 
selves in the morning, and as the train 
swept on its way day after day and the 
country. was unrolled before them from the 
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orange orchards through the deserts and the 
cornfields, the Envoy Extraordinary and his 
companion became high spirited and almost 
hilarious. They had picked up some notions 
about America that pleased them. Agoncillo 
was for a second or two disturbed when, as 
he stepped, out of the car in the Chicago de- 
pot, an artist with pad and pencil picked 
him out and sketched him on the spot; but 
the diplomat concluded the right line for 
him to take was to smile, as if he had been 
sketched several thousand times. It will in- 
terest many to know that he denied with 
vociferation that the members of the Kata- 
poona Society—the Blood League of the Fili- 
pino Tagalos—wrote their names in the 
books of the order im their own blood, and 
drank blood when they swore to kill all the 
Spaniards who did not go home. Agoncillo 
declared that the bloody boys, sworn to exe- 
cute awful vengeance, were rather a mod- 
erate lot of patriots, who neither wrote with 
blood nor tasted it. It was reported that 
Aguinaldo held the opinion that the Span- 
iards would have Filipinos summoned to 
Paris to plead for the continuance of Span- 
ish rule in the islands, and that the chance 
of Agoncillo would be in his confronting 
the prospective traitors. Nothing of the 
kind has happened. 

The Hotel Oriental 


has the reputa- 
tion of being of the first class, and the 
only one of the class in Manila, though 


there are others, and, notwithstanding 
the apearance of better days and new 
scenes of splendor, it was plain that the es- 
tablishment was in a state of disorganiza- 
tion. American officers crowded in this 
hotel at first, but betook themselves to. pal- 
aces or palatial apartments as fast as they 
could be found. The dining room of the 
hotel offered each day for the week I 
spent there a drama in pantomime. The 
Spanish officers who were in funds, with 
their wives and children occupied tables 
at one end of the spacious room, and the 
Americans at the other end. There was no 
intercourse between the north and the south 
of the dining hall. The Spaniards were 
grave, but not mournful, and all seemed to 
have hearty appetites. 

The oranges of the country are, when ripe, 
green as green apples, but sweet and whole- 
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some. The bananas are like ladies’ fingers 
in proportions, but relishable—always good. 
The chicot is a round, brown fruit, with a 
thin rind and intensely sweet, as sugar mois- 
tened with a little peach and honey. It 
looks like a potato or pear, and tastes as if 
it might have been an apple that had rip- 
ened in Paradise. The Spaniards made eat- 
ing a serious and unembarrassed business. 
They knew the language and customs of the 
country and what food they wanted. Amer- 
icans who knew not Spanish accepted the 
courses as they came, and with pathos and 
vigor called for more and more ice (hielo). 
At first the Spaniards ate their meals in 
their rooms, warned by the landlord that 
the Americans were aggressive and liable 
to provoke trouble. This false alarm passed 
away, and the American officers could be- 
hold Spanish beauty afar. Two tall ladies, 
wives of Spaniards, one a brunette and the 
other a blond, sat at one table, as if to in- 
vite comparisons of .the two styles. Both 
were splendid in form and face, and charm- 
ingly dressed in black, but their fans, that 
are sometimes talkative, said not a word, 
but beat monotonously and mournfully slow. 
One could hardly find that any Spanish lady 
there was admired at the other end of the 
room for herself alone and her gift of 
beauty. There was no telegraph or tele- 
phone—nothing but telepathy; and there was 
an invisible, but none the less real, magnetic 
coolness that ran through the room. The 
American seldiers were distinguished by 
their stature and bearing, conscious con- 
querors, but not obtrusive in self-assertion. 
As they were reviewed in the evening there 
were present great and deeply interested 
crowds, the flag floated serenely, and the mu- 
sic had a sound of grandeur and of triumph. 
The national airs took on a new tone, with 
brighter colors and broader spaces for the 
echoes to ring around. But many of the 
boys felt that the fun was over, and they 
would rather be in the North Temperate 
Zone, where the ozone made the blood red 
and the eye bright and heels light; and 
as for eternal Summer, they would prefer 
the old procession of the seasons where 
the North star is high in the sky and the 
Dipper does not dip in the sea; where there 
is a glint of frost on the grass in October, 
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and the forests flame with billows of beauty 
that are not in the tropics, save in the ferns 
and the clouds. The boys were disappoint- 
ed because the war was over and they could 
find no atmosphere of glory in garrisoning 
acity. One great sorrow was that the letters 
and papers from home were so long in com- 
ing that they seemed not to come. The 


post-office works more smoothly now. The’ 


ships that carry the mails go and come with 
greater frequency and _ regularity. The 
world is not as big as it was when first the 
boys crossed the mysterious meridian where 
days are lost and gained, and there is a dis- 
pute which is the East and which the West. 
We cross the Pacific now, building the 
big ships to do it, in the same number of 
days that were required to traverse the At- 
lantic when first the smoky steamers re- 
placed the white winged clippers as the 
greyhounds or the sea. We circumnavigate 
the globe in less time than Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Monroe and Lafayette zigzagged across 
the Atlantic. The Philippines are not half 
as far from our shores as were those islands 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea—around which the navies of Eng- 
land, France and Spain, in the eighteenth 
century, fought for dominion—from the cap- 
itals of the contending countries, when Eng- 
land laid the foundations of her potentiality 
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on the deep, the marvel of the present gen- 
eration. 

Major-Gen. E. L. Otis, the Captain-Gen- 
eral of our possessions in the South Seas— 
the archipelago extending through a space 
north and south equal to the distance of 
England from Sicily, and wide as New Eng- 
land—is a New York soldier, best known in 
times of peace for his legal knowledge and 
judgment, lending dignity and authority to 
court-martial proceedings. He was a gal- 
lant young officer, engaged on Grant’s left 
wing during the siege of Petersburg, and, 
standing on the breastwork on the Weldon 
road, fearlessly watching a _ threatening 
movement of the enemy, was shot in the 
nose half an inch above the ‘tip, the ball 
passing under the right eye and cheek bone, 
raking through, coming out under the ear, 
His recovery was a marvel, and his dread- 
ful wound has but slightly scarred his face. 
He is a painstaker, most laborious and eager 
for work, will have everything in absolute 
order, insists upon the accuracy of requisi- 
tions, looks after the details, will know all 
about. everything, with the one military 
fault of taking too much into his own hands 
—a weakness always forgiven when, as now, 
the business of headquarters is up to date 
and responds with precision to regulations. 

New York Ciry. 
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BY THEODORE STANTON. 


Since the beginning of October, a body of 
distinguished men, five Americans and five 
Spaniards, has been holding meetings in one 
of the spacious drawing rooms of the pala- 
tial Foreign Office on the Quai d’Orsay, in- 
dulging in dextrous intellectual fencing, the 
presentation of carefully-worded documents, 
and in earnest, curteous discussions, whose 
result is to be the ending of the Colonial 
power of one of the oldest nations of Europe 
and the establishment of a Colonial régime 
for one of the youngest countries of the 
New World. The Commission that has 
drawn up the treaty which is to give the 
sanction of law to these radical changes in- 


terests us not only on account of these acts, 
but because of the personality of its mem- 
bers. Of the American Commissioners I 
need say nothing here. They are already 
well known to the American public. But 
such is not the case with the Spanish Com- 
missioners, and to them I will confine my 
attention. 

Sefior Don Eugenio Montero Rios, Presi- 
dent of the Spanish Commission, is sprung 
from a poor family, but has become a rich 
man through his own industry. Like all 
public men, Sefior Rios has many enemies 
and friends. One of the former thus speaks 
of him in an unpublished letter: “Thanks 
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to the protection of a bishop whom he is 
said to have afterward persecuted, he was 
enabled to enter the seminary at Santiago, 
Spain. His political career began under the 
guidance of Ruiz Zorrilla. He was at first a 
monarchist, later a republican and is to-day 
a monarchist again. He has been constant 
only in ingratitude.” 

From a more friendly pen comes this 
sketch: ‘“‘ Rios has been a prominent figure 
in Spanish politics for the last thirty years 
or more, having been conspicuous during 
the revolution of 1868. He is what the 
Spaniards call wn liberal democrata, which 
might be put into English as ‘ almost a rad- 
ical.’ He has as many enemies as friends, 
but is clever enough to glide through every 
difficulty with much tact, always keeping in 
mind that it takes two to quarrel. He has 
often been accused of nepotism. He has 
served the present monarchy with great 
cleverness. An able lawyer—this was. the 


chief reason why he was sent to Paris—his 
legal practice brings him in a large income, 
so that he has very generously refused to 
accept any emoluments, beyond actual ex- 
penses, during the present mission. In his 


old age, Sefior Rios has become a zealous 
Catholic.” 

A few words about his personal character- 
istics. Sefior Rios is about the same hight 
as the President of the American Com- 
mission, Judge Day, and, like him, is slight 
of figure, with the stooping shoulders and 
the sallow complexion of the student. He 
is, however, old enough to be the father of 
his American colleague, and is a _ typical 
Spaniard of the old school—calm, dignified, 
thoughtful. His hair and beard, which is 
full and rather closely trimmed, are thick 
and grayish white. His nose is long and 
straight, his eyes dark and meditative and 
are surmounted by a high forehead. His 
movements, while walking, are slow, and 
being peculiarly sensitive to cold he usually 
earries one hand outspread near his throat, 
as though to protect himself against the in- 
clemencies of the weather. He seldom 
smiles, though when addressing the Amer- 
icans, who sit opposite him at the long table 
around which the conferences are held, his 
eyes brighten up and seem to give evidence 
of the smoldering fire within. His voice 
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is low and well modulated. His speech, un- 
like that of most of his countrymen, is slow, 
save in moments of excitement. His. words 
are well chosen. He gesticulates only with 
the right hand, his left: usually holding the 
ever-present cigaret. He is not an orator, 
though the graceful waves of the hand with 
which his periods are accentuated give a 
touch of eloquence to what he says. His 
mind is a storehouse of diplomatic history, 
and he always impresses one as being an 
erudite, sagacious and profound lawyer. No 
question comes up, however suddenly, that 
he is unprepared to argue upon. He is 
strong in plausibility and sophistry. In 
mental make up Rfos unquestionably towers 
above his colleagues, who look to him for 
guidance and support. In a word, says an 
observer who knows him well, “ Sefior Rfos 
is a quiet, affable and modest gentleman, 
who inspires respect and deserves the title 
given him by his fellow-countrymen—‘ King 
of Galicia,’ of which province he is a 
native.” 

Sefior José de Garnica, member of the 
Cortes and Judge of the Supreme Court, is 
the friend and protégé of Rios, “his shad- 
ow,” as some express it. He has also been 
Assistant Secretary in the Department of 
Justice, and is justiy regarded as one of the 
leading Spanish political economists and in- 
ternational lawyers. He is a most perfect 
gentleman, extremely curteous and modest 
and very popular in Parliamentary and ju- 
dicial circles. He is, perhaps, fifty-four 
years of age, with a handsome, intelligent 
face. He is an exceedingly large man, being 
nearly six feet in hight and weighing prob- 
ably over two hundred pounds. His com- 
plexion is dark, resembling more than any 
of his companions that of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican type. His hair, mustacne and eyes are 
black, his features regular and his forehead 
broad and’ high. His voice is low and he 
expresses himself with a deliberation un- 
common among those who use a language 
which lends itself to such rapid delivery as 
the Spanish. Of his ability as an orator I 
can say nothing, since all the oral discus- 
sions in the Joint Commission are usually 
conducted through the medium of the two 
Presidents. 

Sefior Buenaventura Abarzuza is a club 
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man and well known in Madrid drawing 
rooms. He is gallant, always well dressed, 
speaks and writes several foreign languages, 
being especially conversant with English 
and French, and has traveled widely. His 
figure is as familiar to society circles of 
Paris, London, and Biarritz, the fashionable 
sea-shore resort of southern France, as to 
the frequenters of Madrid’s “ best sets.” He 
was ambassador to Paris during Castelar’s 
short-lived Republic in 1873, and remained a 
republican till 1894, when, with other friends 
of Castelar, he joined the dynastic liberal 
party under Sagasta, 

Sefior.Abarzuza became Minister of the 
Colonies at the end of 1894, and drew up the 
Cuban reform bill, which was voted too late 
—after the last insurrection had broken out. 
He was put on the Paris Commission, be- 
cause of his knowledge of Colonial affairs 
and of his conciliatory disposition. ‘‘ But a 
superstitious old Madrid lady,” .a Spanish 
friend writes me, “ remarked to me that he 
was sent to Paris on account of his Chris- 
tian name, which means ‘ good luck’ !” 

Sefior Abarzuza is, perhaps, a little over 
fifty, of a pleasing presence and attractive 
manners, with hair and beard, which he 
wears full, plentifully streaked with gray, 
and with large expressive eyes. I believe 
he was born in Cuba. He is said to be an 
eloquent orator. 

Sefior Wenceslao Ramirez de Villaurrutia 
is the grandson of Don Wenceslao de Vil- 
laurrutia, who was a prominent Spanish 
official in Cuba as far back as the year 1816, 
and who was a cultured and traveled gen- 
tleman. ‘To his efforts was due the building 
of the first steam railway on the island long 
before the initial rail was laid in Spain. He 
also established the first private gallery of 
paintings in Spain’s insular possession, and 
made his- home the center of refined hos- 
pitality. The grandson has inherited the 
refined tastes and the polish of the grand- 
father. He is about forty-six years old, of 
Slender figure, erect carriage and is active 
and energetic in all his movements. An in- 
timate friend of Sagasta, he has his entré 
into the very center of ministerial circles in 
Madrid. A diplomat by profession, Sefior de 
Villaurrutia has occupied posts in various 
capitals and is very widely known in Paris. 
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Like Abarzuza, he is quite a man of the 
world, and might as easily be taken for a 
Frenchman as a Spaniard, having adopted 
many ways and ideas that are not at all 
Spanish. He is at present Minister to Bel- 
gium. 

Gen. Rafael Cerero, who was _ selected 
by Sagasta to represent at the conference 
the Spanish Army, as it were, with a view 
to prevent military men from objecting to 
the inevitable results of the negotiations, is 
an officer of Royal Engineers. His scientific 
ability is held in such high esteem that the 
Government chose him, when the arrival of 
the American fleet was expected on the 
Spanish coast last July, to put in order the 
seaboard defenses of Spain. He performed 
his difficult task in a manner to receive the 
approbation of all military men. yeneral 

Jerero is thoroughly acquainted with the 
Philippines. He is a great reader, and is 
often seen in the book shops of Madrid, 
where he purchases chiefly professional and 
scientific works. 

General Cerero is a small man, not over 
five feet six or seven inches tall, and prob- 
ably weighs not more than one hundred and 
thirty pounds. He is, perhaps, seventy 
years old, has a head of bushy white hair 
and a full beard, which he keeps carefully 
trimmed. He has a smiling countenance 
and a laughing eye, discernible through the 
gold-bowed spectacles he habitually wears, 
and would be taken by any one acquaint- 
ed with his history to be a gentleman of 
leisure who had never experienced any of 
the bitterness of life, but who had seen only 
its happy side. He is an inveterate cigaret 
smoker and loves to watch the geometrical 
figures which the smoke forms as it issues 
from his lips or nostrils. Despite his years, 
he is full of activity. He knows several 
languages, and among them English, which, 
however, he does not speak with much ease 
or correctness. In a word, General Cerero 
is a pleasing man in many ways, and would 
always be a welcome addition to any circle 
where good fellowship abounds. 

Such, briefly described, are the most 
salient features, political, physical, intellec- 
tual and social, of the Spanish Peace Com- 
mission that Sagasta had so much trouble 
to bring together, and that has performed 
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the ungrateful task of patching up an under- 
standing with a young and victorious nation 
filled with a sense of its new powers and 
possibilities. One is almost tempted to say 
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that these cultured Spanish gentlemen de- 
served a better mission than this which 
they have been called upon to fill. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLES IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


BY THE REV. 
EDITOR oF “ THE NORTH 


THE primary cause of the alienation of 
the two races was the bestowal of unlimited 
suffrage upon the freedmen, under the Fed- 
eral control of the States in Reconstruction 
days. It was impressed upon the negro at 
the beginning, and the impression has never 
been lost, that it was his duty as well as his 
safety to vote with the party that was in 
power at the time when the suffrage was 
bestowed. In the South the Republican 
party had control of the State Governments 
as well as the National. With the unani- 
mous negro vote it was able to keep in pos- 
session during the era of carpet-bag rule. 
The disgrace of that régime cannot wholly 
be excused by the ignorance of Repnublican- 
ism at the North as to its real character. In 
North Carolina the public money was squan- 
dered, a public debt heaped up, State institu- 
tions ruined and the administration of justice 
made a farce. The negro was held responsible 
in part for this condition, though even then 
regarded as more sinned against than sin- 
ning. In 1876, under the lead of the late 
Senator Vance, then candidate for Governor, 
the State was rescued from the carpet bag- 
gers, and for twenty years remained under 
the control of the Democratic party. There 
is in North Carolina a white majority. In 
the western counties, where the negro vote 
is so small as to be scarcely a factor in the 
elections, there is a large Republican vote, 
this being the home of the Union men of 
North Carolina, and corresponding some- 
what to West Virginia in political affilia- 
tions. But in the mountain districts the pop- 
lation is much thinner than in the central 
and eastern counties. As you go from the 
west to the east the negro minority changes 
to a majority. In Craven County, for ex- 
ample, there are 2,800 negro voters out of 
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4,300. The Republicanism of the east is 
disreputable as compared with that of the 
west. Almost invariably Northern settlers 
in the east, who were Republicans at home, 
have made the compromise of voting the 
National Republican ticket and the Demo- 
cratic local and State tickets. For it must 
be remembered that in the South the local 
ticket is regarded as of more immediate con- 
sequence to the voters. We prefer a negro 
Congressman representing us to a negro 
magistrate trying our: petty cases. In New 
Berne, Craven County, only three white 
men voted the Republican ticket in the last 
election. 

Now, with the State Government in the 
hands of the Democrats the ever-recurring 
problem was how to give white government 
to our eastern counties and cities where the 
negroes were in the majority, without sac- 
rificing the home-rule principle. 

In the city of Wilmington it has been 
found, upon investigation, that the negroes 
own 5 per cent. of the property and pay 5 
per cent. of the taxes. For country districts 
that is probably too high an estimate, but 
we will take that as the average. The prob- 
lem, in other words, was how to give the 
control of city and county affairs into the 
hands of those who owned 95 per cent. of 
the property when those who owned 5 per 
cent. were a numerical majority. The Dem- 
ocratic system of county government gave 
to the Legislature the right of appointing 
magistrates, their names being suggested by 
the white people of the county, and these 
magistrates elected the County Commis- 
sioners. Special laws were enacted for cities 
where there was a negro majority. The ne- 
groes generally lived in one quarter of the 
town, and, their houses being small and 
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close together, it was geographically. smaller 
than the other part, and it was easy to run 
ward lines so as to put the negroes into 
one or two wards and the white people into 
three or four, and then the Mayor and the 
city officers would be elected by the major- 
ity of the Board of the ward Aldermen. 
Where the white people were in the ma- 
jority all the negroes would be kept out 
of the Board of Aldermen by the simple 
device of having the ward primaries nom- 
inate the candidates and the whole people 
elect them. For higher offices requiring the 
’ popular vote a majority was gained by a 
grouping of the counties with regard to the 
majority in all. Often, however, the elec- 
tion was won by poliuical manipulation that 
can only be condemned. The negro leaders 
were sometimes bribed to split their party’s 
vote. The registration and election ma- 
chinery being in the hands of the party in 
power, fraud was frequently resorted to, the 
result being that the class of politicians in 
some sections distinctly degenerated, while 
the public conscience was too often de- 
bauched into toleration and acquiescence 
in the interests not only of good government, 
but the only government, as we shall pres- 
ently see. 

Governor Russell is a citizen of Wilming- 
ton and a fair representative of the eastern 
Republicans. He obtained his nomination 
by the most open and shameless bribery of 
the negroes in convention and was elected 
by negro votes. Under his dictation, largely, 
the cities and counties of the east have been 
turned over to the tender mercies of the 
population that owns 5 per cent. of the prop- 
erty. The people of North Carolina are law- 
abiding, not so impulsive as the South Car- 
olinians and more conservative even than 
Virginians. The cities of the east are peopled 
by a refined and intelligent class. The Epis- 
copal Church here is the one of largest in- 
fluence. In the country there is a sturdy 
farming population mostly members of the 
Methodist and Baptist Churches, though al- 
most entirely of English descent. Middle 
Carolina is largely peopled by Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, the Scotch hay- 
ing settled here after the battle of Culloden, 
and the Scotch-Irish having come to North 
Carolina from Pennsylvania. Fayetteville 
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is the center o. the Scotch popula- 
tion and Charlotte and Greensboro of 
the Scotch-Irish. There is also a large 
German Lutheran population around Salis- 
bury. Under an ordinary administration 
of a Republican Governor there would 
have been no hint of trouble or violence. 
But if the people should be aroused by gross 
partisanship, or by the local administration 
of ignorant, incompetent and vicious office- 
holders, the government relapses into an- 
archy, because the overwhelming majority 
of the wealth, intelligence, capacity and 
courage of the State is arrayed against that 
government. The ballots that elected the 
Governor had too few bullets behind them 
that could be counted on. fFor him the 
‘power of the sword” did not and does not 
exist. It is impossible for him to call upon 
the military to enforce the laws, because in 
the case that we are considering the mili- 
tary are all on the side of the law breakers, 
except the colored companies that would 
not be allowed to leave their own towns 
alive. All of which proves that the ma- 
jority of numbers cannot always rule when 
there is weight also to be considered. 
There are two things to be remembered 
about the negro character. One is that his 
race instincts are very strong in protecting 
his fellows against punishment for crime. 
The other is that a very small degree of 
power turns his head. It is notorious that a 
negro criminal prefers not to have one of 
his race in the jury box for fear of his se- 
verity as a judge, while he would rely with 
perfect confidence upon the perjury of that 


‘same juror on the witness stand. The negro 


is still a child in many respects, and exalta- 
tion to office renders his pride and insolence 
unbearable, especially where there is any 
opportunity to exert the power of his office 
in dealing with white people. It is not 
prejudice against the negro as such, but the 
knowledge of what the negro is in office 
that renders negro office-holding so obnox- 
ious to Southern people. Moreover, the offices 
of a few have an effect upon the many 
to render them abusive, insulting and of- 
fensive in every way. Every housekeeper 
ean recognize the difference of demeanor in 
the servants even, after a national election 
has gone Republican. These are simple 
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truths familiar to every Southerner. The 
Legislature of 1897 enacted such legislation 
as to accomplish the following results: A 
physician was put in charge of 230 insane 
patients who had just received his license 
and had had no experience. Another doctor 
was put in charge of the female insane who 
had to leave the State for reasons that need 
not be printed. The same scandal was 
proved in the management of the peniten- 
tiary. A negro whom Governor Russell had 
prosecuted for perjury was put on the Board 
of Directors of the Blind Asylum. Except 
for awkwardly made laws that were de- 
' clared unconstitutional, most of the State 
institutions would have been wrecked, as 
they were under the carpet-bag régime. 

The city of Greenville, having a white ma- 
jority, was gerrymandered so as to elect 
four negro and two white aldermen. I be- 
lieve the figures showed that the four paid 
less than five dollars in taxes: Thirty-one 
negro magistrates were elected in Edge- 
combe County, 16 in Bertie, 27 in Craven 
and 29 in Halifax. In Craven the Register 
of Deeds, the Coroner, the Treasurer and 
one County Commissioner, with three Dep- 
uty Sheriffs nominated by the Republicans, 
were negroes. There were some three hun- 
dred negro magistrates in the eastern coun- 
ties, and several hundred school committee- 
men having the oversight of white schools. 
Some of the unfortunates in the county 
poorhouses were under the care of uegro in- 
competents. There were scores of negro 
constables. 

The city of Wilmington is the largest in 
North Carolina, of about 27,000 population, 
and is the chief seaport between Norfolk and 
Charleston. It is an old city of colonial 
days, and is noted for the refinement and 
culture of its people. The Legislature of 
1897 passed, at Governor Russell’s wish and 
over the protest of the western Republicans, 
a bill to amend the charter of the city. If 
there had been any condition of bad or in- 
efficient government there might have been 
some excuse for this action. But the city 
was admirably governed by those who were 
most interested in her growth and welfare. 
Here is the law that is responsible for the 
bloodshed recently in Wilmington: 


* Be it enacted that there shall be elected by 
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the qualified voters of each ward one Alderman 
only, and there shall be appointed by the Gov- 
crror one Alderman for each ward, and the 
Board of Aldermen thus constituted shall elect 
a Mayor according to laws declared to be in 
force by this act.” 

It will be readily seen that, combining 
with those elected from the negro wards, 
it was easy for the appointees of the 
Governor to elect the Mayor and appoint 
the other city officers. 

Before the constitutionality of the law was 
settled in the courts there were three may- 
ors and two boards of aldermen claiming 
authority. When the new board took pos- 
session there were found to be three alder- 
men, fourteen policemen, seventeen officers 
in the fire department, four deputy sheriffs 
and forty negro magistrates besides the 
Recorder of Deeds. It is probable that not 
one of these was qualified to fill his office. 
Associated with them were white leaders, 
owing everything to the negro vote, headed 
by an ex-bummer from Sherman’s army. 

The new government soon found itself to 
be incapable of governing. It could not con- 
trol its own. Lawlessness reigned because 
the intelligence, the courage, the property 
and the character of the city had been defied 
in the appointment of that government. The 
homes of the people were at the mercy of 
thieves and burglars and incendiaries, and 
the police were either absolutely incapable 
of preventing crime, or connived at it. White 
women were insulted on the streets in broad 
daylight by negro men, and on more than 
one occasion slapped in the face by negro 
women on no provocation. 

‘A negro editor publicly charged to the 
white women of the South equal blame for 
that unspeakable crime which has resulted 
in the death of the hapless victim often and 
in disgrace worse than death always. So 
the white people began to arm themselves 
for the protection of their lives and their 
property and the honor and safety of their 
wives and daughters. And their patience 
and self-restraint has no parallel in the his- 
tory of popular government. There was no 
power in Wilmington to enforce the laws. 
On Saturday before the election the negroes 
crowded the city streets, a riotous mob, and 
the Mayor and Aldermen practically abdi- 
cated their authority. 
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With the whites and negroes both armed 
there was daily danger of conflict, and the 
tension grew more severe as election day 
approached and the whites had to consider 
the prospect of two more years of such an- 
archy, with even more incompetent officials 
to be elected. The Democrats had nominat- 
ed two men for the Legislature who were 
pledged to the impeachment of the Governor 
at the first opportunity. So serious did the 
situation become that the Governor offered 
to use his influence to withdraw the local 
ticket if more representative men could be 
nominated on the Democratic ticket: This 
compromise was effected and the Republi- 
can party made no local nominations. But 
the good effect of this was dissipated by the 
determination of the negroes to run their 
own ticket independently of the Republican 
authorities. The election passed off quietly, 
however. On Wednesday night after the 
election a negro wantonly fired into a street 
car, and then deliberately emptied his pis- 
tol at the conductor, running immediately 
to the negro quarters, where he was per- 
fectly safe from discovery. It may be in- 
terjected that the negroes had a standing 
grudge against the car conductors because 
they did not help the negro women on and 
off the cars as they did the white. 

On the same day a thousand white citizens 
met at the call of one of their number and 
passed a series of resolutions beginning: 

* Believing that the Constitution of the United 
States contemplated a government to be carried 
on by an enlightened people, we, the undersigned 
citizens of the city of Wilmington, do hereby 
declare that we will no longer be ruled and 
wil! never again be ruled by men of African 
origin. Our eyes are open to the fact that we 
must act now or leave our descendants to a fate 
too gloomy to be borne. While we recognize the 
authority of the United States and will submit 
to it if exerted, we would not for a moment be- 
lieve that it is the purpose of, 60,000,000 of our 
own race to subject us permanently to a fate 
to which no Anglo-Saxon has ever been forced 
to submit.” 

The significant resolutions were those 
proposing to employ white labor instead of 
negro (which will never be carried out now); 
suggesting to the Mayor and Board of Al- 
dermen to resign; banishing the negro editor 
referred to, which was justifiable in the in- 
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terests of the peace of the city, and demand- 
ing that the printing press that he used be 
shipped from the city. A committee of 
twenty-five was appointed to see that these 
resolutions were carried out within twenty- 
four hours. 

I recognize among the names signed to 
this declaration those of five of the elders 
and the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, together with scores of those who 
are prominent in the business and profes- 
sional. life of the city. The resolution as to 
the printing press was a mistake, but this 
committee of twenty-five was the only exist- 
ing authority in Wilmington, and every con- 
sideration demanded the carrying out of the 
resolutions. At the appointed hour, nothing 
having been heard from the negroes, a band 
of determined men marched to the printing 
office and, the editor having escaped, pro- 
ceeded to demolish the office. By accident, 
say those who are entitled to belief, the 
building caught fire. The same men, with 
the assistance of the fire department, put 
out the fire before it had injured the large 
negro church standing close by. But a panic 
seized the negroes. They were more to be 
feared for their cowardice than for their 
courage. Affidavits declare that the first 
shot was fired by a negro, striking a white 
man in the arm. A volley trom the whites 
killed three negroes. A negro running by 
a house, fired upon a young man in the ve- 
randa, Mayo by name, from New York. 
Shot through both lungs, he dropped upon 
his knees and brought down two attacking 
negroes. As the result of several such con- 
flicts twenty negroes were killed and wound- 
ed and three white men wounded. The ne- 
groes, who had been threatening war to the 
death for weeks, poured out of town by the 
hundreds and thousands for the woods and 
the swamps. In the meantime the Mayor sum- 
moned his Board of Aldermen; the citizens 
met them unarmed but resolute, and the Al- 
dermen resigned one by one, nominating and 
electing their successors as they did so. The 
Aldermen elected Colonel Waddell Mayor. 
Authority was once more in the only hands 
capable of wielding it. He immediately 
marched to the jail with twenty-five rifle- 
men and protected five of the negro ring- 
leaders who had been arrested from the fury 
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of the mob. Shortly afterward he rescued 
a white adventurer and sent him off on the 
train. He issued a proclamation calling for 
the disarmament of all citizens, white and 
black, and appointing special deputies for 
the preservation of order. Meanwhile the 
helpless Governor could only authorize the 
coming of the troops that were already 
pouring into Wilmington from surrounding 
towns. One negro was shot during the 


night for attempting to pass the guard after 
being halted. And the race troubles were 
over and the lesson has been learned for a 
generation to come. 

The difference between the ald govern- 
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ment and the new is that the new has the 
power to enforce the laws, having behind it 
all the forces of morality, intelligence, cour- 
age, capacity and character in the city, 
banded together by all that makes life sweet 
and home dear. 

The conflict in Wilmington will undoubt- 
edly crystallize the sentiment in favor of a 
restriction of the franchise to those qualified 
by education and thrift to vote. And thus 
the suffrage, with exceptions that will put 
a premium upon merit, will be taken from 
the race whose ignorance, venality and cow- 
ardice have been a standing temptation in 
politics to fraud, corruption and violence. 

Cuar.otte, N.C, 


THE ELECTION TRAGEDY AT PHCENIX. 


BY R. R. TOLBERT. 


[Mr. Tolbert is a cotton-planter whose residence is in Greenwood County. S_C, the home of the Tolbert 


family for several generations. 


He is Chairman of the Republican State Committee and at the recent 


election was the Republican candidate for Congress in the district which includes Greenwood County and the 


town of Phoenix. His father, who was attacke 


by the rioters. is Collector of the Port of Charleston. One of 


his brothers was shot at the polls in Phoenix and another has been driven from the State.—EDs. ] 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago the State of South 
Carolina achieved an unenviable prominence 
for its race riots, the white man being as 
usual the aggressor and the black man the 
aggrieved. The only whites who then 
shared the sufferings of the negroes be- 
longed to the carpet-bagger class—men who 
had come into the State as temporary so- 
journers, worked their way into politics and 
organized, or tried to organize, the negro 
vote against the Bourbon Democracy. With- 
in three weeks that reign of terror has been 
revived, with my kinsmen and myself as its 
most conspicuous victims, although my 
father was an officer in the Confederate 
army, and my grandfather and great-grand- 
father have lived on the same soil where I 
have expected to rear my children. Our 
crime consists, not in entering the State as 
strangers and usurping its political control, 
but in venturing to have partisan ties of 
our own and to uphold the right of all citi- 
zens, white or black, under the Constitution 
to cast a free vote and to have it counted. 
On the morning of Tuesday, November 8, I 
was a well-to-do cotton planter, with 2,800 
acres of land under cultivation, a happy 


home, and, so far as I was aware, the re- 
spect and good will of most of my neighbors. 
On the night of Thursday, November 10, I 
was a refugee, fleeing from my native State, 
fortunate in escaping even with my life, 
and obliged to leave my wife and three little 
children to the merciful care of friends, who 
are taking great risks even in harboring 
these innocent persons. 

The newspapers have given the country 
some outline of the events which brought 
this change about, but from the necessity of 
the case the whole story has not been told 
in print. To begin it properly it will be 
necessary to go back a little. As Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee I had 
accomplished the reunion of all factions of 
the party which had been warring against 
each other for years, and it seemed to me 
that the Congressional election of 1898 
offered a fine opportunity for making that 
reunion felt by bringing out the full Repub- 
lican vote in every district, and proving to 
the country that our party in South Caro- 
lina was something more than a name. I 
therefore arranged matters in each of the 
other districts to insure the nomination of 
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only one candidate, but to have that one 
nominated with every observance of the 
rules of regularity; and I took the field my- 
self as a candidate in the Third District to 
give the party at large an object lesson in 
tactics. To this end I arranged to have 
every Republican in the district, regardless 
of color but qualified for the suffrage, pre- 
sent himself for registration, and, whether 
registered or refused registration, to come 
to the polls on election day and tender his 
ballot. I had three blanks prepared with the 
form of an affidavit stating that the affiant 
had offered his vote under such and such 
conditions, in compliance with law, and that 
it had been rejected. As our enemies had 
heaped restrictions upon the suffrage with a 
view of shutting out what they termed the 
ignorant black vote, the first blank form 
was so drawn as to be signed in autograph 
by every rejected voter who could both read 
and write, the second so as to be signed with a 
cross by every rejected voter who could read 
but not write, and the third so as to be 
signed by every rejected voter who could 
neither read nor write. I arranged to have 
these affidavits in the hands of a friend at 
each precinct, to be signed by.the rejected 
voters in the presence of special witnesses 
and in the most public manner, and either 
sworn to on the spot before a notary or 
probated by the witness before the clerk of 
the County Court. I had no expectation that 
the returning officers would allow me to 
have a certificate of election, no matter 
whether I had been elected ten times over or 
not; but it was my purpose to present these 
affidavits to the House of Representatives of 
the Fifty-sixth Congress as evidence that I 
had been elected, or would have been elected 
if the qualified voters of my district had 
been permitted to exercise their rights. 

The enemy doubtless got wind in some 
way of what was afoot and prepared to de- 
feat my plan by force; for on the evening 
before election day my cousin, Mr. R. L. 
Henderson, of Phoenix, chairman of the Re- 
publican Township Committee, received a 
visit from J. Milton Gaines, chairman of the 
Democratic Committee of Greenwood County, 
who warned him to keep out of trouble, as 
the Democratic managers had decided that 
it would be “better to kill two or three 
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white men now and settle the thing, than to . 
let the niggers vote and have to kill a whole 
lot of people later.” At the time of this visit 
Mr. Henderson’s mother was dying in his 
house. She died later in the évening, and 
my brother, Thomas P. Tolbert, who had 
come over to inquire about her condition, 
volunteered to take the bereaved man’s 
place at the polls the next day, Mr. Hender- 
son being the friend on whom I had de- 
pended for getting the affidavits of rejected 
voters at Phoenix. My brother went to the 
polling place, at J. S. Watson’s store. Mr. 
Watson, though a Democrat, consented read- 
ily enough to my brother’s presence on his 
piazza, and even lent him a dry goods box 
to use as a table. While my brother was in 
the midst of his work, about two hours after 
the polls had opened, a Democrat named 
Etheridge, an irresponsible white renter who 
belonged in another precinct, appeared on 
the spot, having evidently been summoned 
by telephone, and demanded that the taking 
of affidavits should cease. When my 
brother did not comply, Etheridge in a rage 
kicked over the box, sweeping away the 
papers, and struck my brother on the head 
with a piece of board. In less time than it 
takes to tell it the piazza became the scene 
of a pitched battle. The Democrats in 
charge of the ballot box upstairs had come 
rushing down, and reinforcements sprang 
up from various sides. A friend of Ether- 
idge’s, named Cheatham, had drawn his 
pistol and was shooting wildly, and on the 
other hand some of the negroes whose affi-. 
davits my brother had been taking had 
started in to help him. So far as we know, 
none of these negroes were armed, though 
possibly some may have been. I know posi- 
tively that my brother was not, for he was 
one of the most peaceable and quiet citizens 
in the State, was not aware of having an 
enemy in the world, and never carried a 
weapon even in the most troublous times. 
In the heat of the fight Etheridge was 
killed, all the negroes who had been helping 
my brother were disabled by wounds, and 
Tom himself fell with one charge of buck- 
shot in his neck, another in his left side and 
a third in his left arm. In spite of his suf- 
ferings, he struggled to his feet and turned 
upon the crowd saying: ‘I have nota friend 
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left at wy back. You have shot me nearly 
to death, but you ‘have not changed my poli- 
tics one iota!” With this he walked away 
in the directionof hishome. His strength was 
so far gone, however, that when he had pro- 
ceeded about a mile he fell in a swoon by the 
roadside. He was afterward picked up by 
neighbors, who succeeded in getting him to 
his home; but so rapidly had the news of the 
struggle spread, that none of these persons 
dared help him more than a little way for 
fear of being overtaken in their errand of 
mercy and punished for it by the rioters. 
The telephone spreads like a network all 
over that country, and by noon as many as 
150 armed men were galloping about Phe- 
nix and its neighborhood seeking for the 
negroes who had dared to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket that morning. Meanwhile the 
telephone and telegraph operators had been 
terrorized so that no news could be sent in 
any direction, to or from a member of our 


family. My father, sixty-three years of age, 


and Collector of the Port of Charleston, had 
been voting at his home precinct in Bradley, 
and was expecting, in case Mrs. Henderson 


were still living, to return that day to his 
post of duty by way of Augusta, Ga. He 
started to drive back to the homestead 
where he and my brother Thomas lived, 
taking with him in the buggy a nephew, ten 
years old. On the way, he learned that my 
brother had been shot, but could get no par- 
ticulars. As he approached the homestead 
he saw an unusual commotion on the prem- 
ises, which, to Ris poor vision, meant that 
some of Tom’s friends had brought him 
home and were earing for him. The little 
boy had keener eyes, and said: “No, Uncle 
John; there is a man with a gun. He is no 
friend of yours. He is an enemy.” The boy 
was right. A crowd of armed men, learning 
that my brother had reached his home, and 
fearing that he might escape their venge- 
ance after all, had come down there and 
taken possession of the place. As my father 
turned his horse in from the road toward 
the house, he was met by a volley of mus- 
ketry. His hat was shot off his head. He 
received thirty-eight bird-shot in his head, 
and twenty-seven duck-shot in his body, be- 
tween his waist and his neck. The boy was 
badly wounded in the scalp, arms and back. 
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The buggy top was fairly blown to pieces; 
and enough shot were buried in the horse to 
make him frantic and start him on a run. 
About a mile from the scene the buggy was 
overturned, but the old man, wounded as he 
was, succeeded in righting it and dragging 
the boy and himself back into it. In this 
way he reached the house of a friend named 
Seymour, to whose care he turned over the 
boy, and then, taking with him a negro for 
driver—who took the precaution to arm him- 
self with a pistol—set out for Verdery, the 
nearest point where medical assistance could 
be obtained. 

Meanwhile, I had been passing the day at 
Abbeville court-house, unable, for reasons 
already stated, to get into communication 
with any of my family. Through a friend 
who was permitted the use of the telephone 
I obtained, under another name, news that 
there had been rioting, and later, from a 
negro fugitive, that my brother had been 
shot. This was not till three in the after- 
noon. I at once started in a buggy, with a 
physician, toward my brother’s home. On 
the way we met my father and his negro 
driver. The old man was covered *with 
blood, some of which had matted and dried 
on his long shaggy eyebrows so as to ob- 
secure his feeble sight still more. As we 
approached, he mistook us, in his excited 
condition, for a reinforcement of the enemy, 
and turning to the negro at his side cried 
out: “Shoot them, Jim, shoot them!” The 
driver, however, knew me well by sight, and 
protested against any violence. When we 
had got near enough to exchange greetings, 
my father hastily told me what had taken 
place. I took him into my buggy and sent the 
doctor in Jim’s care to hunt up the wounded 
boy and minister to him. I drove my father 
to Verdery, where we put up for the night 
at the house of our friend, Major White, a 
prominent Democrat, and two physicians 
dressed my father’s wounds. The next 
morning we made our way over to my 
home. Here another negro fugitive brought 
me news that a party of 500 armed men was 
to be raised and brought over to attack me. 
I therefore hurried my wife and three chil- 
dren—one of them a baby six months old--— 
away to the little hamlet of Due West, 
where a relative. a maiden lady, offered 
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them shelter. Then I gathered by tenants 
around me and prepared for a siege.. 

My tenantry numbered about twenty men 
with their families, all negroes. To their 
honor be it said that, with full realization 
of what it meant to them, every man re- 
sponded to my cali, armed with the best 
weapon he could find. In addition to the 
negroes, I had the aid of my brother Joseph, 
two brothers-in-law and a cousin, so that 
our little force mustered about twenty-five 
able-bodied men. We fortified the place and 
threw out pickets. I then sent for a phy- 
sician to attend upon my father, who was 
suffering fearfully, but the doctor was 
warned that it would be as much as his life 
was worth to give us any assistance, and 
excused himself. I sent a messenger to the 
sheriff of the county, who chanced to be an 
old personal friend, university classmate and 
army comrade of my father’s, appealing to 
him for protection against the mob. Here 
was his answer, which I preserve as a 
souvenir: 


“Mr. R. R. TOLBERT: 


“T am sick and cannot come out to-night. I 
have no authority to call out men and force 
them to go to your house without an order from 
our Governor. 

“Tam Yours, 

“Fh. W. R. NANCE.” 


That night, though showing a courage 
which would have done credit to a man of 
half his years, my father resolved that he 
would not imperil the lives of so 
friends by staying where he was, and at two 


many 


o'clock Thursday worning I drove him 
across the country to a little flag station 
called Lorenzo, on the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad. There was no station building, 
no flag, no lantern; but by kindling a fire on 
the track I arrested the attention of the en- 
gineer, and the midnight train stopped and 
took my father aboard, with my brother 
Joe in charge. ‘The train passed through 
Greenwood, where the rioters were engaged 
in an all-night demonstration, but the fugi- 
tives were carried safely through and 
reached Chester, where it was necessary to 
change cars for Columbia. During the wait 
at Chester, lasting from daylight till eleven 
o'clock, my father was arrested on a 
trumped-up warrant, but soon released at 
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the instance of the Mayor of Greenwood, 
who, although a Democrat, warned the 
sheriff that there was no lawful ground on 
which he could be held. On reaching Co- 
lumbia my father was arrested again, on a 
charge of inciting riot, and was locked up 
in the penitentiary, the authorities saying 
that they did not dare take him out for 
examination then, as the First Regiment of 
South Carolina volunteers was just in proc- 
ess of being mustering out, and was likely 
to join in a lynching party if one were pro- 
posed. A number of the men in this regi- 
ment had come from our neighborhood, and 
sympathized with their lawless friends in 
the efforts to crush out Republican politics 
there. Governor Ellerbe claims, I believe, 
the credit of having saved my father’s life 
by this imprisonment. I may aad at this 
point that my father’s trial came off the 
other day, and that the charge against him 
was promptly dismissed, and he was allowed 
to go on to his post of duty at Charleston. 

I stayed at my house till eleven in the 
morning of Thursday, arranging my private 
papers and putting things about the place 
in such order that whoever should come to 
administer my estate would be able to col- 
lect my dues and pay my debts. I then 
drove over to Due West, bade farewell to 
my wife and children, and pushed through 
the country four miles to a little railway 
station called Donalds. Fortunately the 
conductor of the train I boarded was a 
friend of mine. Altho he knew that we 
were likely to be mobbed, he declared that 
no harm should come to me while I was on 
his train and under his protection. We 
passed through angry crowds of men at the 
way stations, but no attack was made on 
the train, and I was able to reach Green- 
ville in safety. The conductor had tele-_ 
graphed ahead to the sheriff, a Democrat, 
who drove to the station for me, his com- 
panion being a Democratic editor, a man of 
responsibility and courage, and a good citi- 
zen. In their convoy I was taken to the 
Mansion House, where I drew my first long 
I had 
had nothing to eat or drink from the break- 
fast-hour on Tuesday morning, and when on 
Thursday evening I attempted to take a cup 
of coffee my stomach revolted at it. At the 


breath since the excitement began. 
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time of this writing I am still unable to eat 
or sleep normally. My fears for the safety 
of my family have not been at all relieved 
by the news which I get from home. A 
daily negro-hunt seems to be going on there. 
Every negro suspected of having been at 
Watson’s store on the morning of election 
day is accused of a share of responsibility 
for Etheridge’s death, and carries his life in 
his hands. A number of negroes were 
killed during the early rioting; seven more 
were tied in a bunch to a log in front of Re- 
hoboth Church—the ground for which was 
donated by my own grandfather—and shot 
to death. Two negro corpses were found a 
day or two ago in my brother’s pasture, 
their murderers unknown. Every night 
parties of whites move about the country 
whipping and assaulting negroes whom 
they have not quite the heart to kill. Every 
negro tenant has been driven away from my 
plantation. Resolutions have been passed 
at a public meeting at Phoenix, as I see by a 
newspaper which has just reached me, de- 
claring that no more negroes must be per- 
mitted in the Tolbert tenantry. The plan 
underlying all this agitation is to drive the 
negroes out of our neighborhood and compel 
us to fall back upon poor whites for labor 
and tenants. Those negroes who are not 
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compeiled to leave are to be so terrorized 
that they will either stay away from the 
can- 


polls altogether or vote for Democratic 
didates. 

Why am I an outlaw in my own home ? 
You may send the most intelligent commit- 
tee of inquiry down there and they will re- 
port to you that they cannot find a blot on 
my record as a citizen. I have scrupulously 
paid my taxes and my private debts; I have 
harmed no man, white or black; I am the 
owner of taxable property worth $50,000 or 
$60,000, and therefore responsible. My 
whole effense consists in belonging to an 
unpopular political party, and to my prefer- 
ence for negroes who work hard, and pay 
their way, and try to do right, over the shift- 
less white trash who are the curse of a 
Southern community. If this is a crime, I 
should like to be shown where it figures in 
the statute-books of the State or Nation. 
And I trust my case with the conscience 
and good sense of the American people, be- 
lieving, as I have told the Presidenv and the 
Attorney-General, that the flag which floats 
proudly in Cuba and the Philippines as an 
emblem of popular rights, civilization” and 
good government, ought not to be furled in 
the presence of a Carolina political mob. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 


THE OLD SOUTH ON DECK. 


BY WALLACE 


TuE New South is simply an invention 
of the optimists. As a matter of fact, it 
does not exist. What is called the New 
South is only a very thin mask concealing 
‘the features of the Old South. 

' Recent events in the Carolinas give point 
and emphasis to this idea. In those States 
the whites have been peaceful and law- 
abiding for several years, barring the oc- 
casional lynchings which seem to be a part 
of the unwritten penal code of that sec- 
tion. The two races down there have jogged 
along together, apparently on _ friendly 
terms, for a long time, and the newspapers 
have been full of interesting details in re- 
gard to the rapid industrial progress of 
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these old commonwealths. Outside capital 
and enterprise have been attracted, and the 
willingness of the Carolinians to follow the 
,national flag in the war against Spain 
seemed to be conclusive proof of-the loyalty 
of the people to the Federal Government, 
even when it was controlled by a Republi- 
can administration. 

Suddenly the situation was revolutionized. 
It is unnecessary to repeat the familiar 
story of the sanguinary election riots in the 
early days of November in some of the 
cities and towns of the two leading South- 
ern States. Because the blacks were pre- 
paring to roll up a heavy vote, and were 
impudent and threatening, the whites got 
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into their red shirts, loaded their Win- 
chesters and started out to uphold the 
cause of law and order. ‘They killed a 
dozen or more negroes, flogged several 
white Republicans and banished others, in- 
cluding a couple of Federal officials. 
Naturally these heroic measures restored 
peace, and the leader of the red shirt cru- 
sade at Wilmington was at once placed in 
the Mayor’s chair by his law and order lov- 
ing fellow citizens, who had practically at 
the muzzles of their guns forced the Re- 
publican city officials to resign. 

This is not a New South development. It 
is the waking up of the Old South. That 
section has always stuck to the blood and 
iron policy, and there will be no radical 
change for at least a generation to come. 

lt is just as well to admit and deal with 
the facts of the case, and it is proper to say 
right here that the Southern race problem 
can neither be understood nor settled by 
outsiders. 

It is complicated, with many shifting 
phases, and it must be left to the people 
who have to face it every day. In India 
and South Africa the British are not 
squeamish about shedding blood when the 
natives bother them. They resort to hor- 
rible modes of punishment. In 1857 they 
tied the rebels in the Sepoy uprising to the 
-mouths of cannon and blew them into 
space. 

The Old South stands in the background, 
or wears an up-to-date mask, but at any 
moment the mask may be dropped and the 
shotgun brought to the front. . 

The Southerners, old and young, are loyal 
to the flag, and they will always be ready 
to fight the battles of the Union, but they 
believe that they have the right to control 
their local affairs. They fear the lawless 
element of the blacks in: some localities, 
and they are ready to make any sacrifice 
to avoid negro domination. 

Recently the idea that education makes 
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the negro a useless and a dangerous citizen 
has gained ground, and the people of the 
progressive State of Georgia are clamoring 
for the reduction of the annual public school 
appropriation, which now amounts to $1,- 
500,000. They are demanding a constitu- 
tional convention, too, mainly for the pur- 
pose of adopting a complicated Australian 
baliot system which will keep thousands of 
ignorant and stupid blacks from voting, and 
it is quite likely that other obstacles will be 
placed in the way of voters. For instance, 
if the managers of elections are author- 
ized to require voters to read a section of 
the Constitution, as an educational test, 
when they see fit, it goes without saying 
that the brother in black will get the worst 
of it. 

This article is not written from a sec- 
tional or a partisan point of view. It is a 
plain statement of facts. The South is not 
a lawless region, as a whole, but the whites 
are determined to rule, and protect their 
homes and families. Sometimes they are 
unnecessarily excited and alarmed, and 
reckless and bad men embrace the opportu- 
nity to gratify their thirst for blood. Of 
course, this is to be deplored. It checks 
the progress of the South and is demoraliz- 
ing. But such conditions cannot last for- 
ever. In the course of time the increase of 
the white population and the growing ac- 
tivity of the people in commercial and in- 
dustrial lines will cause race antagonism 
to disappear, and the blacks will cease to 
be a disturbing factor when the whites out- 
number them three to one. 

In the meantime, however, it is nonsense 
to indulge in any gush about the New South. 
That masked figure may be very conspicu- 
ous at banquets and reunions, but the Old 
South is behind the mask, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to strike a blow with the iron 
hand, which is as heavy as of yore, despite 
its velvet glove. 

AtTianta, GA. 












Wuat a difference the war has made in 
the range of European thought is seen by 
the way the Fashoda question has been dis- 
cussed in Germany. A year ago the name of 
America would scarcely have been men- 
tioned in connection with it; the United 
States appeared to lie far distant, off on one 
side, quite out of contemplation, and ‘conse- 
quently quite out of the political horizon; 
Whereas now in calculating the contin- 


gencies of an armed dispute between France 


and England, Washington is taken cogni- 
zance of. There has been no earnest belief 
that the mutual defiance of England and 
I’'rance would end in blows; but supposing 
it had so ended, then the question needed to 
be debated as to whether the English would 
possibly have appealed for allies against the 
Dual Alliance of France and Russia, and 
would America have responded? The thing 
seemed unlikely, but even conservative 
thinkers somehow had come so far as to be 
ready no longer to laugh the idea to scorn as 
an absolute impossibility. 

That England has very strong reasons for 
flattering America, as France did Russia, for 
urgent, secret political ends of her own, 
there is hardly any doubt here. The guess- 
ing is all as to what the ends are. And 
this guessing is sharp and often interesting, 
inasmuch as the resources of Great Britain 
have been an object of minute study among 
members of wide circles of German sgoci- 
ety. These resources may be said to be bet- 
ter known to the public perhaps than the 
resources of any other country. Firstly and 
chiefiy, the commercial resources; then, in 
consequence of the conclusions arrived at 
in respect of these, its means of armed de- 
fense. Nothing can surpass the energy 
which is thrown by Germans into the en- 
deavor to rout out British monopoly of trade 
in foreign countries; that is to say, it ap- 
pears an extraordinary energy to a person 
like me, a layman, without much knowl- 
edge of how similar things go on in other 
places. 
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They may be the same everywhere, 
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and I only not aware of the fact. But then, 
it might be asked, why am I aware of it 
here? Elsewhere I have been only a simple 
newspaper reader, too, yet I have not run 
across ‘notices like those whose frequency 
attracted my attention in this country. No- 
tices, for instance, of the precise quantity 
and quality of English exports, contrasted 
with those of Germany—extremely frequent 
notices, and always with a note of warning, 
or of jubilee attached to them. Other no- 
tices recur of exhibits of such articles as are 
preferred by the taste of the natives of bar-- 
barous lands; these exhibits being laid out 
for the view only of manufacturers who can 
bring legitimatized cards of entrance, testi- 
fying to their status as German citizens. 
Notices occur furthermore of new reports 
having come in from German consuls in 
South American, African or Asiatic ‘parts, 
with notifications.of the articles likely to find 
a prompt, present market; which reports 
have been prepared for ready reference and 
laid out in such and such a locality, for the 
use of merchants and ‘manufacturers quali- 
fied by citizenship to be admitted to them. 
If now this public advertisement in common 
newspapers be so frequent and so explicit, 
what, I ask, must be going on in the closed 
boards of trade, potent chambers of com- 
merce and bureaus of syndicates? Not less 
than goes on in the open, public way, I 
think one is warranted to surmise. And as 
for the country that suffers, and is meant to 
be made to suffer especially, from these 
prodigious popular and secret enterprises, it 
is England; England chiefly. German writ- 
ers say so, and in addition to this testimony, 


‘Englishmen themselves give evidence, and 


indeed, in the form of loud complaints 
against German competition. 

So great in truth is the animosity felt in the 
Fatherland for Albion that a lusty, and al- 
most military, zest enters into the undertak- 
ing of sapping her commercial power. Eng- 
land is a good deal more hated than France 
by the German people. 
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Tor this reason, among several others, *to 
go on further and hear details of British 
armaments and the armaments opposed to 
them, is a popular entertainment in Ger- 
many. So it has come about that the aver- 
age citizen here is better posted on both 
sides, so to speak, of the question of an 
Anglo-American alliance, than the average 
American has the chance of becoming. 

The Yankee is too much tickled by the 
hearing of Anglo-Saxon might. He is not up 
half so well on British liabilities. And just 
here is the strong point of Germans, who do 
know them. They know what England’s 
enemies are doing to defy, withstand or over- 
come her power; and to England’s enemies 
they count Europe, the whole of Europe, for 
England does not possess a friend on the 
Continent. 

In private life the last fact would sound 
suspicious. A man whom nobody loves is a 
man whom folks are cautious about trust- 
ing without trial; for common sense, as well 
as common proverbs, teaches them thatin the 
case of a quarrel between a dozen men, on 
one part, and one man, on the other, the 
majority are likely to have the most reason 
on their side. But pass this point by. I 
think that probably the European States are 
enemies of Great Britain because they have 
awakened to the fact that they have suf- 
fered severely through her policy in the 
past; besides dreading now her commercial 
domination in the present. They take it ill 
of her, moreover, for holding aloof from mil- 
itarism and other of their common, con- 
tinental institutions. England’s lack of lov- 
ers among old States, it may be said further, 
is fully made up by the adherence to her of 
the new nation of the globe. I hasten on to 
my main topic, which is the counter weight 
in the balance, which Germans see ready 
poised against Albion, and in consequence 
against an Anglo-American alliance. 

In the case of a war between France and 
England, Germany, which represents the 
heaviest weight, would not move. But if the 
war became extended, if it became conti- 
nental as a war would be likely to become, 
then Germany would not cease from doing 
her best to clip the might of England until 
that might sunk to the level of that of 
France and of her own. 
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Germany sincerely wishes to be recon- 
ciled to 'rance; for one reason, just for this 
very reason of ousting Britain out of her 
over-great number of colonies. It wishes 
reconciliation also, in order to be able to 
erect a continental customs tariff against 
American goods. And Russia, the second 
weight in the balance—Russia might prefer 
to be bought off by concessions from Eng- 
land in the East; for she is not as ready now 
for war as she will be in 1904. But Peters- 
burg is probably linked arm by arm to Paris, 
and will have to lend her some aid, being 
thus by honor bound—of course, for a com- 
pensation or two; some say in China, others 
say in Syria. 

France is inferior to England in naval 
force; but she has. the advantage of not be- 
ing obliged to disperse her ships at so many 
points as England will be compelled to, in 
case of a war. Every group of English colo- 
nies represents an additional weakness in 
warfare, so that by just as many colonies 
that England possesses more than France, 
by just so many is she the weaker. The col- 
onies of France, moreover, lie for a great 
part close to the mother country. Just 
across from France to Algiers and Tunis in 
Africa is a short distance, shorter than the 
English have to any of their large posses- 
sions. And France has no insurrectionary 
India and Egypt among her acquisitions. 
Algiers, which was formerly a hard land to 
govern, has grown attached to her conquer- 
ors, as capital and industry have increased 
therein. Algerian wares enter French ports 
free of customs duties to the amount of 
nearly two hundred million francs a year in 
value. And as these wares are composed 
largely of grain and meat, the French pan- 
try, unlike the British, is furnished from 
close at hand. Tunis also supplies cattle 
and corn to France, not quite tariff free as 
yet, but almost. Any day the last customs tax 
may fall away altogether. Even with it the 
inhabitants are content. They quitted Tunis 
for Tripoli in considerable numbers when 
French supremacy first began. But they 
soon returned; and having realized that this 
supremacy is advantageous to their peace 
and welfare, they have shown themselves 
to be the docile, teachable creatures which 
nature originally made them. 
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On the coast of their land the waves of the 
blue Mediterranean once washed up against 
the marble piers of ancient Carthage. And 
here, in their land, a little distant from the 
old, a new French Carthage is being built. 
Biserta, in fact, is already a port of 
immense importance from a _ military 
point of view. France promised when 
she took Tunis not to fortify it, but 
the promise, like so many similar interna- 
tional pledges, has not been kept. Silently, 
without ado, a first-rate naval harbor is be- 
ing established. An exterior haven is com- 
pleted which can receive the largest ships of 
war. From this point they are conducted 
by a canal sixty meters broad’ into the bay 
of Biserta. This bay has been dredged and 
contains space enough to float the largest 
modern fleet, while dry docks and other 
necessary equipments of a naval port are 
building along the front of the town. of 
Biserta and fortifications on the surround- 
ing hights. 

Biserta is already a checkmate to Gibral- 
tar, in the eyes of many. German strategists, 
for from its position opposite Sicily it com- 
mands the strait between that island and 
the African coast. Herein lies its use. A 
fleet of cruisers and torpedo boats flocking 
out of Biserta. and scouring this strait and 
the inner strait of Messina, could harass or 
cut off the passage of English ships to Con- 
stantinople and India. A Russian squadron 
coming to the aid of France from the Black 
Sea could harass escaping British vessels 
further on, or land troops to support a 
French attack on Hgypt. It is true that 
England possesses coaling stations and gar- 
risons in the Mediterranean. But of what 
inferior adequacy are these isolated islands, 
Malta and Cyprus, when compared with the 
connected depots of the French—Biserta, 
Tunis, Algiers, Marseilles? For Biserta, on 
the west coast of the Mediterranean, is con- 
nected by railway with the garrisons of Al- 
giers, on the southern coast, and from Al- 
giers across sea to France the distance is 
reckonable by hours. From Biserta to Suez 
(Port Said) a fleet can sail in four days. 
From Southampton to Suez, on the other 
hand, lies a distance of from twelve to thir- 
teen days; which is to say that French arms 
are three times nearer Egypt and the key to 
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the highway to India and China, and British 
possessions there, than are the British arms. 
France is not separated from her colonial 
wealth by seas and oceans, like Great Brit- 
ain. And there is the point on which Ger- 
mans love to fix their eyes. England is vul- 
nerable because her might is dispersed. It 
lies in ships’ bottoms. The moment when 
the number of naval fleets of the Continent 
shall equal hers she will be forced—Germans 
do not say to her doom; they are not trag- 
ically enough disposed to use such an ex- 
pression; but to an alliance with a conti- 
nental Power. The American alliance will 
not suffice. The Yankees may think so. 
They see matters differently. For England 
the United States may be useful, for in- 
stance in affording food supplies in case of 
war, and in defending her islands in the 
Atlantic and Pacifie oceans against foreign 
foes. But what could America do to keep 
open England’s roadway through the middle 
of the world? Could she cover the Mediter- 
ranean with her “ Oregons;” or prick the 
backs of France and Germany with bay- 
onets; or confront Russia on the Sea of 
Marmora? 

The distance of America from the stage of 
the future battles lames her efficiency as an 
ally. 

So this new prospective resource of Al- 
bion, this Anglo-American Alliance, is looked 
in the face by German statesmen, and is 
gradually seen not to be so fearful as the 
first shock of surprise made it seem to 
threaten. When this resource of England’s 
is thus disposed of, and the well-known old 
ones—namely, of its fleet and its wealth, 
why, Germans incline to breathe at ease. 
After all, they themselves are not without 
a pretty unparalleled advantage. Their sit- 
uation in the middle of Europe, between 
France and Russia, gives it them. German 
arms could do the bayonet stabbing in the 
backs of these rivals of Albion which Yan- 
kee arms cannot. So, who knows ? the Eng- 
lish may some near day fall to courting 
Gambrinus, as they now are courting Uncle 
Sam. } 

Germans speculate on their coming to it. 
But they will not be maiden-like when their 
time comes, by sentimentalizing on ‘“ blood 
connection,” “ civilizing the world,” and 
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“ working out a moral destiny.” Not they. 
Courtships and alliances are as old stories 
to them as proposals are to a buxom, rich 
widow. So they will come to the main point 
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promptly by saying to John Bull: “ Das, do; 
give thou, then I will;” that is to say, a 
helping hand. A heart they have none, not 
for England ! 


Drespen, GERMANY. 


THE NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE pictures of the New York Water 
Color Club are exhibited, as usual, at the 
Fine Arts Building. The galleries are hung 
in a quiet gray accented with green, a back- 
ground most favorable to the tone quality of 
the pictures, and the exhibit is perhaps the 
best in average of the nine years of the 
club’s life. 

The members are alive and alert, and 
there are few things that one could spare 
from the walls. This vitality expresses itself 
in the widest divergence of mediums and 
styles. Some of the best work is not water 
color at all, but pure pastel; as, tor instance, 
Mrs. Sears’s portrait, in which she excels 
herself; some of it is water color retouched 
or accented with pastel; some, where the 
effects are softest, are produced by using 
very little water and rubbing in the color 
with a stiff brush on water color canvas; 
some are done largely with opaque color, 
and some with many soakings and spong- 
ings; and a few are water colors done pre- 
mier coup in blending washes of pure, trans- 
parent color. 

Then, apart from this variety of mediums 
and their use, there are many distinct styles 
of work. Mr. Chas. H. Pepper sends home 
from Paris a score of delightful Holland 
studies treated in flat washes after the 
manner of Nicholson’s famous alphabet— 
a great relief from the ordinary pictures of 
Dutch subjects in their flat crispness. Then 
there are several imitations of Japanese 
prints—we had almost said copies—rebap- 
tized with scripture names,—‘‘ Moses and 
the Burning Bush,” “ Sodom,’ and “ The 
Flood Was Forty Days Upon the Earth;” 
also there are miniatures, also specimens of 
all the various fads of style which have 
befallen painting of late, until the beholder 
who cannot find something to his mind in 


the way of technic or style of treatment 
must be difficult indeed to suit, 

The club is honored by several of Mr. La 
Farge’s paintings from studies made in the 
Pacific Islands—a tiny little one, perhaps 
4x5 inches, representing Kuwanon, the di- 
vinity of contemplation, is the gem of the 
exhibition. The pastel by Mrs. Sears already 
referred to is a very beautiful thing; it has 
the advantage of being the portrait of a 
lady. She turns a refined, strong face full 
toward one, and the great blue and green 
butterfly ornament on her breast, with its 
echoes in her hair, seems the more startling 
in contrast to the quiet white dress. 

Another remarkable portrait, tho by a far 
less practiced hand, is a large head and 
bust in pure water color by a Miss Silsbee, 
of Boston. The red hair and appropriate 
complexion, the Velasquez stiffness of pose 
and gown, and the harmony and unity of 
the color scheme are united with remarkable 
solidity. It exists. 

Miss Lydia Emmett, Mr. Kendall, Mrs. 
Sherwood, Miss Constance Curtis and Mr. 
Parsons also have portraits in excellent 
drawing, and Miss de Cordoba is not too 
far behind, tho she seeks rather tone than 
personaiity. 

Among the subject pictures there are sey- 
eral quite remarkable for tender sentiment. 
Mrs. M. Fernie-Eaton’s work, always in 
sympathy with laboring folk, is this time 
spoiled in the framing. Miss McChesney’s 
“ Mother and Infant” is one of her best 
Dutch studies. Miss Josephine W. Colby is 
a new comer, sincere and strong in “ The 
Interlude,” representing a young girl at the 
piano. Mr. Burroughs’s “Nude” and “The 
Lavender Shawl” are small, but should not 
be passed over by one who cares for color. 
Mr. Harvey Dilis uses the flat tints and 
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decorative lines of “The Hour Glass” to 
suggest the grief of a girl bowed at the foot 
of a bier comforted by Death, who shows 
her sands almost run. 

Landscape is always a strong feature of 
the club. Mr. Snell, the president; Mr. War- 
ren Eaton, Mr. W. L. Lathrop and Mr. Mc- 
Ilhenney may always be counted upon for 
sincere advancing work, and Mr. Wm. H. 
Lawrence, in a “ Moonlight” in which the 
earth mists rise and a white horse moves, 
shows original power, as does Miss Susan 
Bradley in the pines of “ Mount Moat.” 

Mr. Shirlaw’s seashore sketches form a 
little exhibition of his own in a side room 
with some decorative designs for stained 
glass in which the sinuous line is, as usual, 
overdone. 

‘Among other good things are counted Mr. 


. Bancel La Farge’s “ Moonlight” on the 


water; Miss A. M. Curtis’s “ Harvard 
Bridge,” a sodden light upon it, the river 
full of ice; Mr. Roger Tappan’s ‘“ Winter in 
Boston;” Mr. Bryson Borroughs’s “ Ma- 
ternity,’” and, to return to them again, Mr. 
Pepper’s Holland studies. 

Mrs. Scott’s roses, Mr. Oliver Ainslie’s 
crisp “Iris” and Mrs. Locke’s and Miss 
Huger’s “White Azaleas,” the latter breaking 
into foam as the real bush does, are not put 
away with other flowers in a botany bay of 








; BY E. P. 
A GLorious Thanksgiving for the farmer 
is that of 1898. He has shared largely in 
the sacrifice of war, for the emancipation 
of Cuba and other Spanish dependencies; 
but his share will be vastly larger in the 
consequences. Expansion of territory is 
just now not so notable as expansion of in- 
dustries. In 1840 the United States insisted 
on the opening of the ports of Japan to com- 
merce. To-day, Japan is an empire practi- 
cally created by the demands of the exporta- 
tions of the United States. We suddenly 
see added to this immense market a terri- 
tory as large as half of the original thirteen 
States, in the Pacific, besides Cuba in the 
Atlantic. The six hundred millions of trade 
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their own as at the Academy, but are al- 
lowed to bring their perfume: among the 
more sedate works of the Club. 





The annual exhibition at the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, opened early in this 
month to close Jan. 1. It has attracted some 
excellent paintings from European masters 
and from our own. The first prize, gold 
medal and $1,500, was awarded to Mr. 
Dwight W. Tryon for his “ Early Spring in 
New England;” the second prize, silver 
medal and $1,000, to Mr. Childe Hassam, of 
New York, for “The Sea,” and the third 
prize, bronze medal and $500, to Mr. Alex- 
ander Roche, of Edinburgh, for ‘‘ The Win- 
dow Seat.” Two paintings were given hon- 
orable mention, ‘‘ The Shepherd,” by Mr. E. 
A. Walton, of England, and “ Roses,” by 
Professor Weir, of Yale. 

In his speech at the Founders’ Day exer- 
cises Mr. Carnegie announced his intention 
to enlarge “The Carnegie Library,’ which 
includes under this arbitrary title a large 
music hall, a number of halls for societies 
and art schools and galleries as well as the 
library. The proposed additions are to cost 
about $1,000,000. This annual exhibition is 
perhaps first in interest cf all in the country, 
and pictures purchased each year go to form 
a chronological gallery. 


New York City. 


ON THE FARM. 


POWELL. 






balance, credited to the United States for 
the last fiscal year, is a marvel to be ac- 
credited to agriculture. Three-fourths of 
the whole exportation is of farm produce. 
Agriculture has accomplished this advance 
under great disadvantages. Steam and ill- 
considered legislation worked against us. 
We have probably gone to the maximum of 
proportional exports. In fact, it is not for 
the financial health of the United States 
that our neighbors should be weak export- 
ers, or ourselves bad buyers. 

With the vast opening of market comes 
the rebuilding of the marine. For fifty 
years the farmer has not only been com- 
pelled to get his crops to the seaboard, often 
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against discriminating railroad tariffs, but 
he has crossed the ocean to secure foreign 
markets, only by paying a high tariff to for- 
eign carriers. His productions have been 
taken in foreign bottoms at a direct loss to 
himself. In 1855 the American merchant 
marine was almost equal to that of Eng- 
land. In 1895 it was less than in 1795— 
showing an almost obliteration of our ship- 
ping capacity, 

But the farmer has more to consider. 
Land values have appreciated at least ten 
per cent., while sales are far more easily 
made. The abandoned farms are being rap- 
idly taken up, especially when located so 
that they can serve as suburban homes. 
The enormous crowding of population into 
cities‘-has reacted, at least during the sum- 
mer season, making a summer resort of our 
more pleasantly located farm communities. 
The increased income, owing to a better sys- 
tem of tillage, is accompanied by less farm 
waste. A period of pressure has secured 
what unlimited prosperity could not have 
brought about. It has served as a stern 
school master. In every direction we find 
our farm population stirred with a spirit of 
inquiry as to the best methods of culture. It 
may be said without exaggeration that the 
whole system of farming, up to the third 
quarter of this century, has been superficial, 
and able to bring out of our farm lands not 
over one-third of their capacity of produc- 
tion. We now know that our corn crop 
should be at least double per acre what we 
have been accustomed to gather, while 
wheat should be increased from twenty 
bushels to sixty bushels per acre, or more. 
Waste has predominated so far in orchard 
culture that it is not an exaggeration to say 
that one-half the fruit crop of America has 
been lost, through neglect of combating 
With insect foes, and carelessness in han- 
dling and in storage. It is barely thirty 
years since we learned how to pack apples 
in barrels for distant markets, and it is not 
more than ten years since we began to reach 
the European markets with our surplus 
stock.. The farming population is rapidly 
recovering from the loss that it incurred by 
having its best elements drafted off for town 
life. It is no longer a shame to be a farmer; 
altho our Presidents are not, as they 
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were one hundred years ago, land tillers. 
The press no longer indulges in sneers at 
hayseeds and gibes at the uncouth manners 
of those who have not the peculiar taste, or 
possibly cultivation, belonging to city life. 
The granges have worked wonders, and in 
the right direction. They have wisely 
turned toward education as the best means 
of improving farm life. They have been 
able to bring together all classes in a true 
democratic association. This has drifted 
into a larger capacity for co-operative 
methods. 

I think we have particularly to be pleased 
with the marked inprovements in our agri- 
cultural press. Perhaps in horticulture we 
have no one to exactly take the place of the 
Downings, or Colonel Wilder; but we have 
in the place of. these men of high culture a 
class of scientists, who are devoting all their 
energies to the upbuilding of a right sort of 
agricultural methods. Professor Bailey, of 
Cornell, may be justly taken as an example 
of the new enthysiasm for horticulture and 
agriculture. The financial reports, the crop 
estimates, the market probabilities of our 
agricultural press, are a model of statistical 
aceuracy. The estimates are superior to 
those published by the Government. 

Our agricultural stations and colleges are 
no longer unscientific in their method, and 
therefore of little value further than as an- 
nexes to the literary colleges. In New York 
the Agricultural College is becoming the 
nucleus of a State-university system. The 
decline of agriculture relatively to manu- 
factures made it absolutely requisite that 
soil tillage, and the creation of farm prod- 
ucts, should hereafter be based upon scien- 
tific knowledge, rather than careless experi- 
ments. There are certain fundamental laws 
that underlie every branch of our business; 
and these are not unknown to those who 
make agriculture a scientific pursuit. It is 
pleasant to know that for the last three or 
four years our agricultural experiment sta- 
tions have turned a part of their force to 
the production of hand-books adapted to the 
use, either of schools, or of farmers at their 
homes. If there were any systematic way 
for disseminating the results of all of our 
stations and colleges, so that every farmer 
should readily receive the full advantage, 
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we should be well oh the way toward a new 
era of agricultural prosperity. But for the 
past half dozen years we have seen a fixed 
resolve in the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington to make it more than a seed- 
distributing machine. It,should go much 
farther than to undertake experiments con- 
cerning the introduction of new cereals and 
fruits into the United States. It should 
cover in the largest sense the problem of 
making agriculture equal with commerce 
and manufactures, in scientific methods of 
production. its aims in general. terms 
should be to recreate the relative prosperity 
and attractiveness of country life, and to 
exalt the science and art of producing from 
the soil, to pre-eminence among the sciences 
and the arts. 

Farming in reality is not the simple affair 
that it is often considered. It is the most 
complex and difficult of all professions. 
Note what a modern farmer, who would 
compete well with his neighbors, must com- 
prehend. He must have qa knowledge of 
the world’s market, and keep himself thereby 
well acquainted with the industrial affairs 
of the world. He must have a knowledge 
of chemistry, if he would manage wisely his 
soils and manures. He must comprehend at 
least the elements of cross-fertilization. For 
otherwise he will lose one of the greater 
elements—not only of interest on the farm, 
but of profit. It is the ability to originate 
new and improved varieties, that is certain 
to make him a happier man, if not a richer 
one. He must comprehend, in entomology, 
the nature of the insects which inhabit with 
him, in order that he may know his foes 
from his friends; and be able to combat the 
former, while he encourages the latter. The 
age of electricity is-eminently the age of the 
farmer; and he must be prepared very soon 
to comprehend the applications of electricity 
to household life and to agricultural pur- 
suits. The use of arsenites, and other chem- 
icals, is now universal. The wise use of 
such substances requires educated common 
sense. One of the most important branches 
of farm education is the new art of cold- 
storage. By this means one of the most ex- 
tended methods of waste can be checked, if 
net ended. In all these ways and many 


more a farmer’s life is being widened out: 
and I do not speak extravagantly when | 
say, that to till the soil well will be, and 
already is, the most difficult of the pro- 
fessions. 

We have specially now to look back over 
the steam age, to be grateful that farm life 
has retained so much of that simplicity and 
naturalness that makes virtue easy and 
vice difficult. They tell us that in the re- 
cent Dominion vote the overwhelming ma- 
jority for temperance came from the coun- 
try. This we know to be true in the States 
as well. Jefferson was right, that a republic 
must rely for its integrity upon the agri- 
cultural population, and he was right also 
in lamenting the relative depression of that 
industry as compared with its rivals. 

Thanksgiving was established as a holi- 
day in behalf of the farmers. It was the 
first development of self-support, and inde- 
pendence of the old country for food, that 
led the colonists to assemble for united 
thanks. It remains specifically the farmer’s 
holiday down to the present time. Our 
mothers of half a century ago had not given 
up the habit of spreading the board with a 
cooked sample of everything the soil had 
given them. I have not forgotten when we 
were invited to look upon roast pig, roast 
turkey and chicken pie, with six or eight 
varieties of vegetables; and a pie made of 
pumpkin, another of plum, another of apple, 
another of squash, and another of elderber- 
ries; and among the rest I remember a bean. 
pie, and a potato pie, and finally a tomato pie. 
These were all splendid products of that art 
which our grandmothers delighted to prac- 
tice in the kitchen. The tables were literally 
boards, and they literally groaned beneath 
the load of good things. Puddings were 
made to represent not only the cereals and 
the fruits, but there were glorious butternut 
puddings and chestnut puddings, the mem- 
ory whereof still lingers with me. It was 
not intended that we should eat all, or of all, 
but only a taste. The spread was before 
the Lord as well as before us. And I think 
it was expected that the thanksgiving would 
be generously distributed between the cook 
and the Great Giver. 


Curnton, N. V. 
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CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION.* 


WE have all sorts of books on China: his- 
tories, travels, studies of Chinese character, 
religion, social customs, missions, politics. 
This is the first attempt to set forth the Em- 
pire in its relations, actual and possible, to 
the commercial and industrial movements of 
the world. All these other topics come in, 
but as explanatory rather than primary. 
The author is exceptionally well fitted for 
his work. For a number of years he has 
been studying Eastern Asia as a field for 
Western enterprise, and has already written 
considerably on different sections and phases 
of life. In this he has gathered up the re- 
sults of his observations and put them be- 
fore the reader with the skill and force of a 
trained writer as well as observer. 

The scope of the book is seen in its plan. 
This includes chapters on the Geographical 
Question, intimately connected with which 
are the foreign relations that have modified 
and are to modify its boundaries; the Eco- 
nomic Question, seriously affected by the 
means of. communication and the commer- 
cial development, dependent very largely on 
the Government and Administration. The 
Chinese people, with their idiosyncracies; 
Chinese Democracy, inherent and imported; 
the Chinese press, a revelation to most read- 
ers; the results of English experiments in 
Chinese rule at Hong Kong; and finally the 
Political Question, whether the yellow is to 
remain or be superseded by English red, 
French purple and Russian green with a 
dash of German and Japanese shades, all 
are discussed in the simplest, most straight- 
forward style, and with singular fairness. 
Mr. Colquhoun is an Englishman and be- 
lieves in England, but he realizes as few 
Englishmen do that English success is in- 
volved in the success, not the failure, of her 
neighbors. 

It is therefore in no narrow spirit of preju- 





* CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. BY ARCHIBALD 
Sicleer Deputy Commaneer Basan Spee 
; mmissioner, Burma ; 
ad respondent at The London Times, etc. (New 
ork: Harpers.) 
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dice that he sets forth the peculiar advan- 
tages offered by the great variety of soil and 
climate; the richness of resource; the min- 
eral wealth, perhaps the greatest of any 
country on the earth’s surface, as yet hardly 
touched; the fertility of the soil, only need- 
ing ease of communication and a stable gov- 
ernment to guarantee security for its full 
development. The people, too, are shown to 
be perhaps the most available for every kind 
of work, under every sort of condition, and 
equal to every new demand that the world 
has ever seen, manifest in the fact that 
tho progress has been at a standstill for 
centuries some of their products are still un- 
rivaled in the markets of the world. It is 
indeed a marvelous showing, and no one can 
read these chapters without realizing the 
magnitude of the prize for which the na- 
tions interested are striving, and must sym- 
pathize with the author’s impatience with 
the shortsightedness of even such men as 
Bright and Cobden, when they decried every 
effort to advance trade with China, while 
Lord Palmerston achieves an unexpected 
honor in American eyes by his clear vision 
of the future. 

More immediately important, however, 
even than this are the statements as to how 
these opportunities are to be developed, and 
what will be the inevitable results of their 
development. The first involves primarily 
the question of the means of communica- 
tion. The Grand Canal led the way, but 
has gradually fallen into disuse; the rivers 
have had no care to keep the bed in navig- 
able condition, the roads are proverbially 
the worst in the world, yet the amount of 
freight transportation in spite of difficulties 
which a European would think insurmount- 
With careful treatment 
of river beds, the building of railways, the 
most ordinary repair of the roads, trade 
would be increased marvelously, and with 
this would ‘come other great advantages. 
Periodic famines would be a thing of the 
past; a centralized government within easy 
reach of different provinces would mean 
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security against the rapacity of officials and 
the revolt of turbulent communities. Nor 
can the difficulties in the way be very great. 
Americans will be interested in the writer’s 
estimate that by far the most successful 
road would be the one for which Mr. Yung- 
wing is seeking a concession, that from 
Peking to Tientsin, Chingkiang and Hang- 
chau with extension to Canton, and with 
which the German lines in Shantung are to 
connect. The Peking-Hankau line he re- 
gards evidently as more of a political than a 
commercial enterprise, and the one from 
Canton to Hankau, in which a number of 
American capitalists, headed by Calvin S. 
Brice, are interested, he does not mention. 
All these, however, must be under some 
form of Governmental authority. They are 
bound to be monopolies, and private monop- 
olies he thinks would be wunendurable. 
Whether all would agree with him is by no 
means certain. 
The chapter on Commercial Development 
should be read carefully by every merchant. 
In it the writer shows how, with every ad- 
vantage in the carrying trade, the English- 
man is often distanced by both German and 
Russian, simply because he will not con- 
sult the wishes or prejudices of the people 
in little things. The Chinese, clannish and 
conservative as they are, have a quick eye 
to what is really for their own advantage, 
and will buy what suits them. They want, 
too, to trade in their own way, through their 
own system of agencies, and those get along 
best who humor them without allowing 
them to control too much. With such 
humoring the opportunities of Chinese trade 
are almost boundless, at least for a consid- 
erable time until native manufactures are 
developed. Japan understands this and is 
likely to become an important competitor. 
The United States needs to look into the 
matter carefully. Already, in 1896, her 
trade with China was one-seventh the entire 


foreign trade of the Empire. There is no. 


reason why it should not be extended in- 
definitely. : 

The chapters on the Government and Po- 
litical relations need less notice. They trav- 
erse much of the same ground as other 
books, but are of great value because 
throughout the point of view is not so much 
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the empire as the trade idea. The compara- 
tive success of the methods adopted by Eng- 
land, France and Russia are set forth very 
clearly. France is relegated. to the back- 
ground very summarily, but Russia holds a 
close race with England if she does not beat 
her in her skill in managing the eccentric 
Chinaman. The inevitable expansion of 
Russia, little by little, as she finds herself 
able to assimilate what she takes, is por- 
trayed vividly, and while the writer is 
neither Russophile nor MRussophobe, he 
shows very clearly, that unless checked by 
some power she must acknowledge, she can 
scarcely help, even should she want to, ab- 
sorbing the. whole of China, and Tibet, and 
then would be mistress of the world. 

It is a fascinating book. Not in the same 
way as Smith’s “ Chinese Characteristics,” 
Martin’s “ Cycle of Cathay,” or Wells Wil- 
liams’s “ Middle Kingdom,” but in its own 
way, appealing to the every day life, and 
opening up the secret influences that are 
impelling the nations, and which America 
must feel more and more as she comes into 
the whirl of international strife and rivalry. 
The book is well supplied with maps and 
diagrams, illustrating the advance of Rus- 
sia, the density of population, distribution 
of races, navigation limits of the rivers, 
spread of the various Mohammedan risings 
and the Taiping rebellion. 





OxyRuYNcus Papyri. Part I. By Bernard 
P. Grenfell and Arthur 8S. Hunt. (Pp. xv., 
284. Eight plates.) 

The volume before us is one that has been 
much expected, though it can hardly be said to 
have been delayed. It is, indeed, surprising 
that so much has been accomplished by the dis- 
coveries of the papyri at Behnesa in so short a 
time. Within a twelvemonth of the time when 
they astonished the world by publishing the 
fragmentary text of the Sayings of Jesus 
(which perhaps will be the most valuable trophy 
of the excavations), they have examined some 
twelve or thirteen hundred documents from the 
treasures which they brought back to. Oxford, 
as well as a number of rolls which had been con- 
signed to the museum at Gizeh. From this 
mass of documents 158 texts have been selected 
for printing in the present volume; and _ it 
should be noted that this procedure leaves near- 
ly twelve hundred documents unpublished. of 
those that have already been examined, and 
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that the editors quietly remark that beyond this 
mass of papers’ there remains about four-fifths 
of the collection which has not yet been un- 
packed! So that we may expect many inter- 
esting disclosures of lost fragments of literature 
from the successive volumes of the Oxyrhyncus 
series. 

Many of the most interesting finds in the 
present volume had already been advertised in 
the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. Our read- 
ers will find, for instance, not merely the leaf 
containing the Logia (to which we naturally 
devoted the closest attention, and our criticism 
of which has been in the main justified by the 
investigations of the experts in Biblical and 
Patristic science), but they will also detect 
among the first pages of the book the early 
fragment of the third century Matthew to which 
we referred twelve months since, and which 
may, perhaps, now be reckoned as the earliest 
known document of the New Testament, as 
well as the recovered lines of Sappho and the 
fragments of the Rhythmica of Aristoxenus, and 
other pieces which we reported as likely to ap- 
pear shortly. 

The first place in the book is naturally given 
to the Logia fragment. The editors content 
themselves with printing the text and a couple 
of pages of remarks. They wisely refrain from 
going over the whole of the criticisms which 
have been evoked by the fragment, and limit 
themselves to the observation that criticism on 
the part of others has in the main confirmed 
them in their original view. There was no need 
to apologize for their opinions—in fact, it sel- 
dom happens that the first treatment of a new 
document is so successful as was the pamphlet 
published by Grenfell and Hunt on the Logia. 

We notice, however, one sentence which will 
require a little modification. In alluding to the 
difficulties attending the decipherment and the 
interpretation of the famous “Wood and 
Stone”? Logion, the editors still hesitate, as we 
did ourselves at first, to follow Harnack and 
Swete in connecting the Logion with Ecclesi- 
astes 10:9. Probably these sheets were struck 
off before the announcement had been made by 
Dr. Charles Taylor of the existence of Mid- 
rashes on the Logion in question in the Infancy 
sospels. This remarkable and far-reaching 
discovery has already been carefully expounded 
in our columns, though we do not know whether 
English papers have alluded to it; it certainly 
establishes the correctness of the views enun- 
ciated by Harnack and in part by Swete. 

New Testament students will add to their 
catalog not only the fragment of Matthew re- 
ferred to above, but also a fifth or sixth century 
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fragment of Mark. It is interesting to observe 
that while the former agrees in its text with the 
readings of the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, 
the latter (which is also by two centuries the 
later) coincides closely with the tradition of 
the Textus Receptus. 

A perplexing fragment for the Patristic stu- 
dent is the fifth papyrus in the series. Its open- 
ing lines, as printed by the editors, are evident- 
ly a fragment from the Shepherd of Hermas 
(Mandata xi), and with this hint we can at 
once fill up a number of blanks left by the edi- 
tors, with the following result, where our ex- 
pansions are shown by brackets: 

[ayye-] - 
Aog tov Tvebuatog TOV TpopyTi- 
Kov 6 Keipevoc én’ avTy 
m[Anpoi tov &vOpwro)v, ai 
mAnabetc 6 dvOpwroc éxei- 
voc T] mrebyati TY ayly -Aa- 
Aét Kabadc 6 Kipioc Bobdete, 
obtw¢ gavepov éote Td 
mvevpua Tie Oedryroc. 

So far, then, we are transcribing a piece of 
one of the Mandates of Hermas. But here the 
agreement ceases, and the text goes on to ex- 
plain that “the spirit of prophecy is the es- 
sence of the prophetic order, which is the body 
of the flesh of Jesus Christ, which was mingled 
with human nature through Mary.” Of this 
there does not seem to be a trace in Hermas. 
What shall we say of it? Is there an earlier 
Hermas behind the known and published texts? _ 
Or has some one been writing a commentary 
upon the book of Hermas, which we know to 
have been a part of the early Roman lectionary? 
The question is an important one, for as Mr. 
Conybeare has remarked (who, like ourselves, 
had detected the passage from Hermas), the 
added matter is Gnostic in character. It has a 
peculiar Christology. The Christ has a heaven- 
ly body as well as an earthly one, and the for- 
mer is mingled with the latter in the Incarna- 
tion. This peculiar statement as to the manner 
of our Lord’s pre-existence carries us back into 
an early stratum of Christian speculation, 
which can hardly be classed as orthodox. But 
if it is early, then it is the less likely to be a 
commentary on Hermas, and the more likely to 
be Hermas himself. It would be a matter of 
great interest if we could see reason to affirm 
that the earliest Patristic documents, such as 
the Shepherd of Hermas, have been rewritten. 
Perhaps there may be some other explanation 
of the textual phenomenon, and in the hope 
that some such may be found we will leave the 
perplexity as it first came before us. 
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We have no space to discuss the various frag- 
ments from classical authors, such as Thucydi- 
des, Herodotus, Isocrates, &c, which are collect- 
ed in the present volume. They will furnish 
valuable material to editors and to philological 
journals for some time to come. — 

Among the most pleasing of the published 
papyri are the letters, wills and tax receipts, 
which take us into the very heart of the daily 
domestic life in Egypt among all classes, and 
which are often singularly like modern corre- 
spondence and the papers on our own bill files. 
The. editors have arranged them thoughtfully 
(¢. g., a document headed “ Registration of a 
Slave” is followed by one entitled ‘ Registra- 
tion of Sheep and Goats”—for what are men 
better than sheep and goats ?) They have also 
done wisely in attaching translations to the 
texts, for these fragments are often difficult to 
interpret, and all who will handle them are not 
experts. Here is a charming example, enitled 
“Invitation to a Festival,” belonging to the 
late third or early fourth century: 

“ Greeting, my dear Serenia, from Petrosiris. Be 
sure, dear, to come up on the 20th for the birth- 
day festival of the god, and let me know whether 
you are coming by boat or by donkey, in order 
that we may send for you accordingly. Take care 
{dear} not to forget. I pray for your continued 
health.” : 

This. life-like little scrap has a meaning for 
New Testament scholars. The frequently re- 
curring “dear” is the translation of the Greek 
xupia, and a very proper translation. It hap- 
pens to be also a recurrent word in the Second 
Epistle of John, where, however, our translators 
are somewhat more stately in their rendering— 
e. g., “I beseech thee, lady, not as though I 
wrote a new commandment unto thee, but one 
which we had from the beginning, that we love 
one another.” Which translation is the better 
—the simplicity which is necessary to the Oxy- 
rhyncus document, or the stateliness which be- 
fits a reviser or translator, occupied, as he sup- 
poses, in the interpretation of an apostle? We 
leave our readers to answer the question. 





GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA FIELDS. STUDIES OF 
HAND AND SOUL IN THE Far East. By 
Lafcadio Hearn, Lecturer on English Lit- 
erature in the Imperial University of Ja- 
pan. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) ; 

Mr. Lafcadio Hearn is one of the most pic- 
turesque of American writers, and since he quit 
New Orleans and the domain of American ro- 
mance to go to the West Indies and thence to 
the far Orient for literary pasture, he has 
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changed, if not for the best, at least for not the 
worst, and has become a dreamer of heathenish 
dreams, with the old Asiatics for,chums. As 
a citizen of Japan and a teacher of its people 
he has wisely studied the prevailing philosophy, 
the dominating religion and the art history of 
that country; but perhaps not so wisely, he 
seems to have fallen completely in the bewilder- 
ing net of heathen doctrine, to call it that. As 
for his book, it is gorgeously written; few 
writers of English have such a command of 
what may be called opalescent diction as is 
here unflaggingly kept active through 296 pages. 
Indeed the flux of brilliant words becomes al- 
most oppressive after a while; one stops to 
take breath and rearrange one’s senses. The 
diction barely misses, if it does miss in many 
places, mere diction and nothing more. Mr. 
Hearn revels in descriptions of the most airy 
and abstract sort; he garlands. whatever he 
touches; he is nothing if not flamboyant; and 
withal he has the stroke of genius with which 
he gives a phosphorescence if not a brilliancy 
to his Buddhistic gleanings. He thinks that 
“out of the certain future union of Western 
knowledge with Eastern thought there must 
eventually proceed a New Buddhism inheriting 
all the strength of science, yet spiritually able 
to recompense the seeker after truth with the 
recompense foretold in the twelfth chapter of 
the Sutra of the Diamond Cutter.” 

As studies of Buddhism in connection with 
Japanese life, aspirations and art, Mr. Hearn’s 
chapters are all interesting; but we like his 
“Notes of a Trip to Kyoto” and his chapter 
“ About Faces in Japanese Art” better than 
those chapters which deal directly with the 
vagaries of Buddhism. When he lets go the 
thread of dreamy abstraction and sets his pen 
to picturing what he has seen in Japan, he is 
delightful. What he has to say about “ Bud- 
dhist Allusions in Japanese Folk-Song” pos- 
sesses a certain fascination which is both hu- 
man and literary; here the iridescence of his 
rhetoric serves him a good turn in translating 
snatches of Japanese lyrical verse. 

Any persons deeply interested in the curious 
mass of poetical and romantic stuff called Bud- 
dhist religious and philosophical literature may 
find their account in the closing chapters of 
Mr. Hearn’s book, where he translates a so- 
called ‘old Japanese document—or, rather, 
series of documents—very much signed and 
sealed, and dating back to the early part of the 
present century,” and follows it with a story 
of his own, which he says is a dream—whether 
a day dream or a dream by night he does not 
tell—both of which stories have to do with the 
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doctrine of pre-existence, as the Japanese un- 
derstand it. Mr. Hearn seems to have taken 
this doctrine to heart. Indeed, reading his 
book, we must feel that he has become more like 
the Japanese than the Japanese are like them- 
selves. But, after all, we perhaps should not 
take him too seriously. The literary gift, which 
he possesses so fully, may account for a large 
part of a book like this: Japan is a rich field 
for the literary gleaner, and Mr. Hearn is mak- 
ing the most of it. 





SLEEP: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene and 
Psychology. By Marie De Manacéine. 
St. Petersburg: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. ) 

A very ambitious book, by a very persevering 
and learned woman—and a Russian woman at 
that, who must have gained her first medical 
knowledge outside of her own country, as she 
evidently has practised for many years, and it is 
only very lately that the doors have been opened 
to women for the study of medicine in Russia. 
She makes a most minute and exhaustive analy- 
sis of all the known theories of sleep—its physi- 
cal causes, and: what may be called its final 
causes in the needs of the organism. 

She defines it as the repose, or “ resting-time, 
of consciousness,” and she sums up the results 
of hundreds of experiments, both of her own 
and of other physiologists, on the want of 
sleep thus: “In deprivation of sleep it seems to 
be the brain that suffers most, and that, in 
presence of this inevitable necessity of sleep for 
beings possessed of a central nervous system, we 
are forced to conclude that conscious life needs 
for its accomplishment an expenditure of energy 
so intense that while it is being effected the 
processes of nutrition and the reconstitution of 
the tissue cannot be completely carried on, and 
that sleep—the repose of the consciousness—is 
needed for the plastic nutrition of the organism 
and the accomplishment of its, vegetative life.” 

She has studied the pathology of sleep, analyz- 
ing insomnias of many kinds, hibernation, ex- 
cessive somnolence, narcolepsy, somnambulism, 
hypnotism—one pathological form of sleep— 
and the cataleptic state. This enumeration 
shows that no phase in the arrest or semi-arrest 
of consciousness has escaped her penetrating 
eye. She deprecates artificial methods of in- 
ducing sleep in infants, but thinks adolescents 
need nine hours, and that the average of eight 
hours is needed in most healthy persons. 

She endeavors to penetrate the mystery of 
nightmare and dreams, and of’ course highly 
approves of the advance which psychology is 
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making all over the civilized world. The book 
is more than interesting—it fascinates. She 
seems to have drawn out the gist of some 2,000 
books—as referred to in her “ Bibliography ”’— 
and quotes the work done in the study of dreams 
by some teachers and pupils at Wellesley Col- 
lege. Some of her inferences and reasonings. 
may be questioned by the deep thinkers on these 
themes, but the work is a monument of industry 
in one ‘of the most inviting of fields. is 





A SxHort History or ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
By George Saintsbury, Professor of Rhet- 
oric and English Literature in the Uniwer- 

(The Macmillan Com- 


sity of Edinburgh. 
pany. $1.50.) 
Mr. George Saintsbury is thoroughly com- 
petent to write a history of English literature; 
his knowledge is full and accurate, and he has 
the art of making himself clearly , understood. 
We cannot conscientiously.recommend his style 
as a model, picturesque and forcible as it fre- 
quently is, but he easily finds his facts and pre- 
sents them, which is the best part of a histo- 
rian’s task. In this book of over 800 pages he 
has outlined with notable care the nature and 
course of English literature from the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon poetry down to Tennyson and his 
contemporaries. Of course thoroughness, in 
the sense of the word which includes expansive 
completeness, could not be reasonably looked 
for within the limits of a single volume; still 
Mr. Saintsbury has been able to crowd in, with- 
out confusion, almost all of the essentials nec- 
cessary. to an intelligent comprehension of the 
subject treated. With the aid of the very full 
table of contents and the-excellent index, there 
will be little difficulty in pursuing investigation 
of any particular line of historical development, 
or in studying the main surroundings of any 
particular author. Mr. Saintsbury’s acquaint- 
ance with early French literature is clearly 
shown in this work, and it has been of great 
value. We may not always accept his critical 
conclusions, although these are sound as a rule, 
the exceptions being too strongly marked to es- 
cape instant notice. The book will be a useful 
addition to every library of English literature. 





MEDITATIONS ON GOUT. With a Considera- 
tion of Its Cure Through the Use of Wine. By 
George H. Ellwanger. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00.) When a man can write well, his 
subject is apt to borrow from his pen, the fasci- 
nation of style covering up in a shimmering 
mist whatever lack of interest there would be in 
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the bare facts. Mr. Hllwanger comes as near 
as possible to making gout very entertaining. 
Probably he would have quite succeeded 
but for his split infinitives; but even gout 
must object to twinges of ‘syntax like “to 
thoroughly enjoy a thing.” His book, as 
Mr. Ellwanger must modestly admit, is a 
beautiful one in both substance and dress. 
Gout is pursued with relentless literary vigor 
and agility. It is chased through all the wines, 
ales, beers, brandies, liquors,,with a lip-smack- 
ing enthusiasm; it is sought in foods, airs, 
waters, climates; books are rummaged from Ec- 
clesiasticus to Bliss Carman; the doctors have 
their heads bumped together; the seasons are 
interrogated; fruits are praised and blamed; 
meats recejve due investigation, and in the end 
we are told that gout is a “minor infliction.” 
The same may be pleasantly said of Mr. Ell- 
wanger’s charming book. 


A Great Love. By Clara Louise Burnham. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
There are novels for men and novels for women 4 
the difference between the two classes being not 
of a sort implying invidious comparison. We 
must range A Great. Love with the strictly femi- 
nine productions, which may serve as a bait for 
men. It is a novel of sentiment mildly passion- 
ate and of passion loaded with sentiment. Some- 
what sterilized as to its moral milk, it is warm 
enough to be a trifle stimulating. Miss Burn- 
ham writes well, and this story is one of her 
best—a story to delight her loyal audience. 

THE NEW ENGLAND Poets. By William 
Cranston Lawton. (Macmillan Co. 75 cents.) 
This is an interesting and suggestive study of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell and Holmes. The book’s title is a mis- 
nomer. Nathaniel Hawthorne was not a poet, 
and he is not properly included in a “ study” of 
New England poets, great as is his claim upon 
_ our admiration and reverence in the domain 
of prose fiction; moreover, it seems not quite 
in keeping to give Hawthorne the place which 
belongs of right to Bryant. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEw volume of stories by Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz is “ Sielanka—A Forest Picture.” 

...-In the Times Saturday Review for No- 
vember 19th will be found a very useful list of 


holiday publications classified under various 
heads. 


...,-President Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, is just publishing ‘“ Foot 
Notes to Evolution,” a popular review of the 
philosophy of evolution. 
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..--The Doubleday & McClure Company an- 
nounce an American edition of Charles. Dick- 
ens’ works in the beautiful little “ Temple” 
series of J. M. Dent & Co., London. “ Pick- 
wick Papers” in three volumes will early ap- 
pear. 

.---Mr. W. T. Stead has undertaken to 
publish at his own risk a version of the New 
Testament to be called the ‘‘ Twentieth Cen- 
Testament.” The translation is to be 
the work of a company of scholars of various 
denominations, and will be issued anonymously. 
The first part, the Gospels and the Acts, will be 
ready in a short time. 


....“Germany’s Iron Chancellor” is a new 
life of Bismarck published by the Werner Com- 
pany, of Akron, Ohio. The translation from the 
German of Bruno Garlepp has been made by 
Sidney Whitman, F\R.G.S., and the large and 
handsome volume is filled with photogravures, 
engravings and pencil sketches. 


....* Pompeii: Its Life and Art,” by Au- 
guste Mau, is the title of a very exhaustive 
work to be published shortly in Germany and 
America by the Macmillan Company. The 
translation for this country has been made by 
Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University 
of Michigan. The book is divided into five 
parts. Part I, Public Places and Buildings; 
Part II, The Houses; Part III, Trades and 
Occupations; Part IV, The Tombs; Part V, 
The Art and Culture of the Pompeians. Every 
subject will be profusely illustrated. : 


....A glance at Mr. R. H. Russell’s new 
catalog (sent free on application at 3 West 
Twenty-ninth street, New York) reveals a 
tempting display of holiday books. Tenny- 
son’s “Idylls of the King,” with 64 pen and 
ink drawings by the brothers Rhead, bound in 
an illuminated cover, is one of the most at- 
tractive, while ‘‘ The Shadows of the Trees and 
Other Poems,” by Robert Burns Wilson, with 
12 illustrations from nature by C. Grant La 
Farge, and the Maude Adams edition of “ The 
Little Minister” will doubtless be popular as 
Christmas gifts. ‘‘London Types” (in three 
editions), by William Nicholson, and Shake- 
speare, Remington, Golf and Sporting Calen- 
dars are also some of the artistic productions 
offered. 

.++.In many respects the greatest and most 
important book of the year.is Andenken und 
Erinnerungen, by the late Prince Otto von 
Bismarck. The advance sheets are already 
out in Germany, and a very imperfect English 
translation has been prepared by Smith & Elder 
in London. The American publishers have 
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made arrangements for a new translation, which 
it is hoped will render the work not only more ac- 
curately but so as to make an adequate impres- 
sion of the lights and shadows and brilliancy 


of the work. It is expected to be ready about 


the end of the month, and what we have seen 


of the German edition leads us to believe 


that 


it will prove a work of the highest importance 


and interest. 
Harpers. 
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A STRANGE THANKSGIVING. 

For a full generation we have enjoyed the 
blessed privilege which belongs to the years 
which have no annals of war to record, 
years which count short in national records 
but large in the achievement of commerce 
and art, and largest in the comfort and hap- 
piness of the homes of the people. We have, 
in our annual Thanksgiving, repeated the 
dear monotonies of peace. We have thanked 
God for the same old recurrent mercies of 
harvest and home. 

But this has been a strange year with our 
nation ahd we must add to our psalm of 
praise another versicle in honor of Him who 
has taught our hands to war and our fingers 
to fight. War is no blessing; it is at best a 
hard, sad duty; but for success in such a war 
we owe especial and unusual gratitude to 
our God. 

Success in such a war is, for us, full of sad 
incidents, and is, for the most part, a bless- 
ing only by contrast with the disaster of de- 
feat. We suffer, even in victory, the ex- 
pense of lives and much treasure; but our 
hearts are full of gratitude that the cost of 
life has been so small, the war so short and 
the victory so complete. It is the wonder of 
the world that our navy has destroyed the 
two fleets of the enemy without the loss of 
a man, a ship or a gun, while the losses of 
our army have been comparatively few in 
battle. We would give God the praise for 
the skill and courage and success of our 
arms. 

But we have a less negative and a less self- 
ish occasion to offer unusual thanksgiving 
to the Father of all men. God has given our 
nation the opportunity and the dutyeto de- 
liver from under a cruel yoke ten millions of 
the most oppressed people on the face of the 
earth, and we have not shrunk from the task. 
We made war not for ourselves, but out of 
pity, if not love, for our neighbors. And 
God gave our arms swift and complete vic- 
tory. We feel some of that joy we felt when 
we broke the chains of three million slaves, 

the joy of sacrifice for others. Here is our 
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great occasion for thanksgiving to-day. God 
has given us Cuba and Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, as He gave our fathers the 
freedmen. not a prize for us to hold and en- 
joy. but new, fair realms for liberty and 
self-government under the tutelage of a na- 
tion to whom God has given His choicest 
blessings, and on which He has set His most 
imperative mkndates. 

So on this day of our annual Thanksgiving 
we remember the corn and the cattle, the 
harvest of field and pasture, the products of 
shop and factory, the profit of commerce 
and traftic; we rejoice in the dear homes 
that have not. lost their dead in hospital or 
battle; but special praise we offer to our na- 
tion’s God that He has given our people the 
courage to bring deliverance to down- 
trodden peoples, and we lift the fervent 
prayer that the obligations for further serv- 
ice to them may be worthily met by faithful, 
earnest, Christian hearts and hands. 





THE INQUIRY CONCERNING 
THE WAR. 

THE War Inquiry Commission has taken a 
great mass of testimony, and the drift of it 
during the last few weeks has been away 
from the conclusions which the statements 
of the early witnesses seemed to warrant. 
We shall not attempt to summarize this evi- 
dence. It must be admitted that the wit- 
nesses do not agree. There have been many 
conflicting assertions as to the facts ‘and 
wuch conflict of opinion. But the bulk of 
the recent testimony has tended to confirm 
nearly all of the unofficial reports which 
were the basis of the severest criticism of 
the conduct of the War Department. The 
lack of sanitary precautions in camps, the 
shortage of medical supplies, the inade- 
quate provision for the sick and the 
wounded, the incompetence of responsible 
officers, the unnecessary suffering of both 
the sick and the well—as to these shortcom- 
ings the Commission has now taken an 
abundance of testimony, in which that part 
which confirms the unofficial reports of 
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neglect and mismanagement overwhelms the 
remaining statements to the contrary. The 
Commission is getting at the bottom of 
things and bringing out. facts of great im- 
portance. 

Does the inquiry show who should be 
held responsible for all this? By some of 
the witnesses the blame is scattered far and 
wide; others do not attempt to place it: Said 


Dr. Conner to Surgeon Greenleaf: “ There. is. 


no doubt somebody was dreadfully at fault. 
Can't you help us find out who it was?” 
The witness replied that he could not. Said 
Private Goss: “It was all pretty rough. 
Nothing went right. It was some one’s in- 
competency; but I don’t know whose.” ‘This 
has been the attitude of many witnesses. 
At the same time blame has-been fixed upon 
a considerable number of subordinate of- 
ficers. This one refused to enforce sanitary 
rules; another threatened a: surgeon with 
court-martial if he should not retract his 
just complaints as to the pollution of a 
camp’s water supply, and the surgeon 
weakly yielded; another sought to suppress 
a similar report, which was forwarded and 
came to nothing; and a host of subordinates 
are shown to have been derelict in some 
way and to have added to the general con- 
fusion. But the witnesses do not trace re- 
sponsibility back to a head. One says Con- 
gress was in fault; another loads the blame 
on the back of “the system ” in which re- 
sponsibility is divided; another points to the 
part played by Governors of States in the 
organization of volunteers. But it is quite 
clear that in many cases no authority was 
exercised for the correction of defects, the 
restraint of the ignorant or incompetent, the 
punishment of those who endangered life 
and health by failing to do their plain duty. 
There was scarcely any inspection. “ As a 
matter of fact,” testified General Brecken- 
ridge, “ this Commission is now doing what 
the Inspector-General should have done 
months ago.’? This witness had been the ef- 
ficient chief of the Inspection Department of 
the Army for many years. At the beginning 
of the war he was virtually deprived of his 
power, and the Commission learned from 
him that afterward there was really no in- 
spection service worthy of the name. 

This tends to fix responsibility somewhere. 
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A part of the Inspection Department’s duty 
is to detect what is objectionable, and by 
constant investigation to protect the soldier 
and improve the service. The military critics 
in that department should know the qualifi- 
cations of every officer, the needs and char- 
acter of every regiment, the condition of 
every camp. If the department be in good 
hands, the detection of what is objection- 
able is followed by correction, provided that 
the detectives are supported by the higher 
authority. No army was ever in greater 
need of an efficient Department. of Inspec- 
tion than the one with which we undertook 
the war with Spain, but where were the in- 
spectors? 

- General Breckenridge testifies that at the 
beginning of the war his office was “ emas- 
culated” by an order requiring all his sub- 
ordinates to make their reports to Adjutant- 
General Corbin. There was nothing left for 
him to do; he gave up his desk and went out 
to fight. He was made a major-general. He 
was at Santiago, and afterward he was in 
command for a time at Chickamauga. His 
chief subordinate followed him into active 
service, and half a dozen of his best inspect- 
ors took the same course. These changes 
paralyzed the department, and this was a 
great misfortune. Many new inspectors 
were appointed from civil life. No one will 
say that they could have been competent. 
They reported, we suppose, to Adjutant 
General Corbin, who for some reason de- 
sired to control the criticism which an In- 


spection Department should make. We see 


now how he served the interests of the army 
and the soldier by silencing Breckenridge 
and taking the inspectors to himself. 

All this was done, of course, with the ap- 
proval, and possibly at the suggestion and 
by the order, of Secretary Alger. It would 
have been better to support General Miles 
in command of the army and to hold up the 
hands of General Breckenridge at the head 
of the very important Department of In- 
spection. When one bears in mind that this 
department was thus demoralized and al- 
most wiped out by the Secretary and the 
Adjutant-General, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why there was so much that was 
shocking and disgraceful in the history of 
the camps, and why there seemed to be no 
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authority for correcting blunders or for. call- 
ing blunderers to account. It may be added 
that General Breckenridge, who has criti- 
cised General Shafter with some severity, 
was mustered out a few weeks ago by Sec- 
retary Alger, against his wish and without 
knowledge on his part of any purpose so to 
dispose of him, by the insertion of his name 
in an order previously signed by General 
Miles for the mustering out of certain other 
officers. 

Even if witnesses decline to say what per- 
son in authority was at fault, or prefer to 
hold Congress and the system responsible, 
such testimony as General Breckenridge 
gave points plainly to the officers in author- 
ity at the head of the Department of War. 
Subordinates near the rank and file have 
blundered and shown incompetence or will- 
ful neglect. They were not the agents of the 
Secretary or the Adjutant-General, acting 
’ under their instructions; but the chiefs in au- 
thority, after they have taken measures to 
prevent restraint, correction or punishment, 
are responsible for the results of such ac- 
tion. The Commission should summon Sec- 
retary Alger, General Corbin and General 
Miles, and the investigation will not be com- 
plete unless it shall include a thorough in- 
quiry as to the civilian appointments in the 
Inspection Department and elsewhere, con- 
cerning which these and other officers can 
give all the information which may be de- 
sired. ; 





IS IT NEGRO RULE? 

THERE is one strange fact about the corre- 
spondence that comes to us from North Garo- 
lina and South Carolina that means a great 
deal. Those that write to us or to the other 
papers from these States about the disturb- 
ances there, if they defend or apologize for 
the repression of the negroes, do not hesitate 
to sign their names; while those who defend 
the Republicans, white and black, and de- 
clare that the attacks are indefensible, re- 

. quest us.‘to be sure not to publish their 
names, as in that case they would be com- 
peled to leave their homes, if, indeed, their 
lives would not be in danger. This shows 
the terrorism that exists; and it further 
shows that the news we receive from the 
Associated Press and from all the recognized 
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correspondence is one-sided and so far un- 
reliable. ° 

We publish this week an article which we 
have solicited from a reputable defender of 
the riots, the Rev. A. J. McKelway, editor 
of The North Carolina Presbyterian, the organ 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church. He 
doubtless means to tell the truth, and yet it 
is not strange that he sees everything black 


that has been done the past year by the Re- 


publican Government of the State, especially 
along the coast, where negroes are so many. 
He makes, for example, an article published 
by a negro Republican in Wilmington a spe- 
cial justification of the riot after the election. 
The fact is that that article was printed three 
months before the election, and made no dis- 
turbance at the time, but was afterwards 
raked up as a pretext. It was an imprudent 
but not a slanderous article. It has been re- 
published in Northern papers, and simply 
said what is certainly true, that there are 
white women in North Carolina who allow 
their intimacies to cross the race line. Every 
one who knows North Carolina knows this 
to be true, and it is not so very strange. _On 
the pretext that by saying that this was a 
fact he had insulted the womanhood of the 
State the editor of the paper was driven out 
of the State and his paper destroyed by a 
body of ruffians composed, we are told, of 
the most reputable men in Wilmington. 

The backwardness of the South is very 
largely due to its backward ideas, drilled 
into the youth and made the excuse of all 
manner of evils. Even in the pulpit one will 
hear God thanked for the accomplishment of 
deeds that ought to make a man blush. The 
political condition of North Carolina illus- 
trates this. A man who feels toward his 
political opponent as toward a mortal foe, 
who, because his opponent holds political 
opinions so and so and votes to sustain them, 
will stab or shoot or banish any one who 
dares to differ with him, is no better than a 
barbarian of the Middle Ages. The war in 
Wilmington has been a political war be- 
tween two parties. A doctrine of one party 
has: been that the negroes have the same 
right to vote and rule that the white man 
has, while the opposing party has held that 
negroes have no political rights. For hold- 
ing their political opinions negroes have been 
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fired upon and shot by the dozen_and white 
men’s business has been destroyed and they 
have been chased out of the State. This is 
barbarism. 

What have they done? The statements 
that under the government of the Republi- 
cans, aided by the negro vote, the political 
condition has become so corrupt, and life 
and peace so endangered, that it was neces- 
sary to correct the evil by revolution; we be- 
lieve to be the grossest exaggeration. To 
read the dispatches one might imagine a 
brutal negro sheriff arresting innocent white 
people, a negro mayor of Wilmington, a 
Sambo-in-office full of offensive braggadocio. 
Even we might say that were we in the 
South it might seem insupportable to have 
our ex-slaves, too ignorant to administer of- 
fice, thus put in authority; that the “ negro 
rule” we hear of would be too bitter a pill 
’ for us, and that it is not strange that it was 
resented and overthrown. 

Now what is the truth? There was an 
old city ring which had held office for 
twenty years in Wilmington. Its manage- 
ment was fully believed by its opponents to 
be corrupt. This ring was deposed from 
power by a coalition in which all parties 
were represented, and replaced by what was 
meant to be a reform administration. The 
mayor was white; the sheriff was white; the 
county commissioners were white; these of- 
ficers had the full charge of the county fi- 
nances. A majority of the school commis- 
sioners were white. There were some colored 
school commissioners who it was thought 
proper should care for the colored schools. 
The coroner was white. The only negro office- 
holders were magistrates and policemen to 
keep order in the negro quarters. These are 
considered more efficient with their own race, 
and there are such officers in Charleston, 
S. C., and Savannah, Ga., to-day. This ad- 
ministration did its service just as well, we 
are convinced, as that which it supplanted, 
and in but one matter was any specific 
charge brought against it. Nevertheless, for 
some weeks before election the politicians 
began to lash the popular prejudice against 
“negro rule” until it reached a frenzy past 
belief, and against all reason, as illustrated 
in the case of the editor who had said noth- 
ing more offensive than any of the State 
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papers had felt privileged: to say, who was 
left unmolested till after election, and then 
had his office burned and who just escaped 
with his life. The old oligarchy felt their 
power slipping away; the ignorant whites 
could not endure to see a negro’s vote 
counted. The sectional prejudice had been 
wearing thin since the Spanish war, and 
something must be done to revive it in an- 
other form. So we began to see in the 
papers such statements as these: “ We will 
carry this election by fair means if we can, 
by force if we must; ’”’ “ There are six leaders 
of the Fusion Party whose death would be 
the resurrection of North Carolina;”’ ‘ The 
Cape Fear River shall be dammed with dead 
bodies, with the Governor’s body at the bot- 
tom, before we will submit to such ty- 
ranny;” and yet there was nothing specific 
that they were so crazy about. They 
brought a rapid-fire cannon in Wilmington 
and carried some of the leading negroes 
down the river on some pretext and showed 
them its effectiveness. An oddly worded’ 
letter from one of the Reform leaders, a man 
of wealth and enterprise, disowning his for- 
mer published opinions and saying that the 
old party had better have its way lest there 
be trouble, appeared about this time in the 
papers; and the common gossip and belief 
is that he wrote it at the point of a pistol. 

Mr. G. Z. French, the “ carpetbagger 
sheriff,” whose name appears in the papers 
as one of the banished, had lived in Wil- 
mington over thirty years, and was a high- 
minded gentleman. He was accused of “ or- 
ganizing the negroes.” That does not mean 
that he led a gang of toughs, like the “ red 
shirts,” and incited them to mischief; he 
only encouraged the negroes to a quiet and 
peaceable use of the franchise, which is 
theirs at least under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

When we are told that the troubles in 
North Carolina, which by a violent shot-gun 
revolution drove respectable and wealthy 
white men out of office, was a justifiable up- 
rising against the corrupt rule of a negro 
populace who paid hardly five per cent. of 
the taxes, the statement. is far from true, It 
was a political revolution against white men 
as much, and the pretext was that negroes’ 
votes were counted against white men’s 
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votes. The end is not yet. The State will 
not always be controlled by the ravings of 
political prejudice. 

The facts given above we have received 
from white men in North Carolina. One of 
our correspondents says: 

This true tale might cost me my comfort- 
able residence in my native State were I known 
as the writer of it. For I was born here and 
bred here; alas, the day when I should be 
ashamed of the State that gave me birth! 





OLD AND NEW YALE. 

OnE of the events which have stirred the 
undercurrents of society during the week 
past is the resignation of President Dwight 
of Yale. It came as a surprise, but out of the 
cool understanding which, like his prede- 
cessor, President Woolsey, he had arrived at 
with himself that the age of seventy ought to 
end a college president’s term of active serv- 


ice. He will surrender his place amid general 


regret, but also with a general recognition 
that the next ten or twenty years at Yale 
are likely to be years of stronger ferment 
and greater purturbation than a man of 
seventy would choose to end his life in. 

When President Dwight came to his office in 
1886 the needof Yale was expansion, material 
and educational. There was danger of its 
losing its leading place by the constriction 
of its methods and of its means; or, in other 
words, by poverty on the one hand and tra- 
ditional conservatism on the other. In both 
of these lines Dr. Dwight’s presidency has 
been successful. Expansion, material and 
educational, has been the order of the day. 
The college, with its group of schools, has 
been developed into a university. The ma- 
terial endowments of the university have 
been increased enormously. The new build- 
ings erected for all purposes have cost not 
less than $4,000,000, while the endowment 
funds have been doubled and now approach 
$5,000,000. 

Yet more important is the expansion in the 
conception of the Yale graduates and 
faculties of what is required to keep the 
university in the foremost rank. Constricted, 
or at least restricted, ideas on these points 
have left Yale a legacy of chains which her 
boldest spirits hardly know yet how to 
break. The Battell Chapel, for example, was 
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placed where it is by President Porter, and 
built in the firm conviction that the students 
who assembled in it would never number 
over one thousand. Down to within a recent 
period no one at Yale dared to face the enor- 
mous arrearages they were making, though 
the late Professor Hadley did venture to say 
twenty-five years ago that it would require 
then a million of money to keep the college 
in the front rank. 

The expansion movement began really in 
the Theological Seminary, whose officers 
rose first to an adequate conception of what 
they wanted and got it. Dwight was among 
them, the most efficient promoter and or- 
ganizer of the expansion scheme. He gave 
this tone to his presidential administra- 
tion. No other man has looked the arrearages 
so boldly in the face and told the alumni 
what they are. The bold policy was what 
was needed. It has vitalized the university - 
and set its resources free. The minds of 
Yale men have been opened to the needs and 
requirements of the university. A great and 
new ferment has been set a-working in the 
faculties and students, the courses of study 
have been enlarged and _ reconstructed, 
methods changed, and the corps of instruct- 
ors enormously increased. All this, with the 
material expansion in which President 
Dwight has been the efficient agent, will be 
the enduring glory of his administration. 
His administration has been transitional, for 
the reason that it has not yet developed its 
results, and that it has made other impor- 
tant changes necessary which, before his in- 
auguration, would have been considered 
revolutionary and will still have to be car- 
ried out with the wisdom of great considera- 
tion. 

It used to be said by a brilliant alumnus 
of the Class of ’48, the late Judge Dwight 
Foster, of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, that Divine Providence had always 
seen to it that there should be in each gen- 
eration one man specially constructed to be 
President of Yale. Who this ideal man is for 
the present election, it is not yet the exact 
moment to discuss. 

As to the clerical tradition of the Yale 
presidency it has its basis in the constitution 
of the corporation, which requires it to be 
composed of eighteen described persons, ten 
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of whom shall be Congregational ministers in 
the State of Connecticut. It will. rest with 
them to decide how far the traditional cus- 
tom may be departed from and what their 
responsibilities are as representing the Con- 
gregational Clergy of the State. We appre- 
hend that very much will depend on who is 
brought forward for the office. Meanwhile, 
the strongly liberal opinions of three or four 
of the clerical members of the corporation 
give solid assurance that when the right man 
is found he will. be elected. The clerical 
majority in the-corporation has been zeal- 
ously and carefully maintained by the State 
as the guaranty of Congregational adminis- 
tration. These members will not trifle with 
their responsibility, but when the right man 
is found, be he a layman, as Theodore Wool- 
sey was, or a clergyman, as Noah Porter 
was, he will be elected. What is wanted is 
the best man, clergyman or layman. 





MORMONISM AGAIN A FOE. 

* ‘THERE has been a disposition among the 
Christian people of the nation not to judge 
the Mormon people too harshly since they 
professed humility and promised that they 
would abandon polygamy out-of respect for 
American opinion and would never again 
countenance the union of Church and State. 
Reports from Utah that they were breaking 
these pledges and that it was never intended 
to keep them have been received from time 
to time, but all have felt that the proof must 
be of the strongest before the nation would 
be justified in believing it must bring pres- 
sure to bear to compel good faith. The 
time seems to have come, however, when 
forbearance is no longer a virtue and when 
the Mormon problem must be faced without 
compromise anda the Mormon people taught 
that Americans will not tolerate plural mar- 
riage within their country. 

The Mormons themselves have given us 
the convincing proof by sending to Congress 
an ardent polygamist, one who is thoroughly 
identified with Mormon interests, and who 
was elected after fair warning had been 
given that his triumph would be considered 
a notice that polygamy was to be forced 
‘down the throats of Congress and the 
American people.” He says he has taken 
no wives since the anti-polygamy manifesto 
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but was justified in maintaining his relations 
with those to whom he had been united be- 
fore; and that the law against such associa- 
tion adopted by the Mormon Legislature— 
like some. Connecticut blue laws—is not en- 
forced because there is no sentiment behind 
it. This contention, however, cannot be ad- 
mitted, as the Mormon leaders and repre- 
sentatives pledged themselves again and 
again that the last vestige of the system had 
been wiped out before Statehood was 
granted and that it should never arise again 
to plague the nation. What guaranty have 
we that the Mormons will obey one part of 
a statute more than another? If there is no 
public sentiment requiring the enforcement 
of a law against cohabitation with polyga- 
mous wives what sentiment will enforce one 
against the taking of more wives? When 
Mormon authorities and evén the Governor 
of Utah are engaged in flaunting the divinity 
of the “celestial marriage” system, is it 
probable that they will long refrain from 
putting it into execution once more? 

It, would be an affront to the American 
people and the Christian churches for Con- 
gress to allow Mr. Roberts to hold his seat 
in the House of Representatives in the face 
of his plain defiance of the national demands. 
It seems impossible that some means should 
not be found of unseating him without 
trouble under the former anti-polygamy 
laws, the amnesty proclamation of President 
Harrison and the enabling act of Utah, and 
this means should be taken without hesita- 
tion. The Mormon people should be shown 
that no polygamist will be seated in either 
house of Congress, aS a warning that the 
nation is prepared to take stern measures 
against such a practice. Measures should 
be devised to punish those who do not heed 
the warning. 





FOR HIGH OFFICE. 

It is reported that the President has under 
consideration the appointment of either Mr. 
Elihu Root or Mr. Joseph H. Choate to be 
Ambassador at London. Mr. Root has, it is 
said, the support of Senator Platt, to whom 
the selection of Mr. Choate would be quite 
distasteful. At its coming session the Leg- 
islature of New York will elect a Senator in 
the place of Mr. Edward Murphy, Jr. The 
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leading candidate for this office seems at 
present to be Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, but 
in connection with this place both Mr. 
Choate and Mr. Root are mentioned, and 
also Congressman B. B. Odell, Jr., of New- 
burg, Chairman of the State Committee. 

The United States would be very credit- 
ably represented at the Court of St. James’s 
by either Mr. Choate or Mr. Root. We sup- 
pose that Mr. Choate can scarcely expect to 
receive the support of the party organization 
in this State, but factional politics ought not 
to prevent his appointment to an office 
which his learning, wit and eloquence would 
adorn. If, on the other hand, Mr. Root has 
the support of the organization and of the 
leader of it, he has not won it by partisan 
regularity or subservience, for the eminent 
lawyer and President of the Union League 
has fought effectively in the past in the 
ranks of independents and reformers, who 
were not always in accord with the party 
in which he stands. He is no boss’s man. For 
having supported his friend, Colonel Roose- 
velt, in the recent campaign he should not 
suffer in the estimation of any one who has 
labored with him for good government here- 
tofore. Both Mr. Choate and Mr. Root are 
gentlemen of high character and very con- 
siderable’ attainments, well equipped in every 
way to serve their country acceptably in 
London. And if the President should select 
Mr. Depew the State might be proud of 
either of them in the Senate. 

It is fortunate that the leading candidates 
for these two great offices should be men of 
recognized and exceptional ability. The 
greatest of American States would be well 
represented by any one of the trio at Wash- 
ington or abroad. 





EMPEROR WILLIAM’S TRIP 

EMPFROR WILLIAM has returned to Berlin, 
and it is of interest to gather up the various 
elements that made up his journey and esti- 
mate its real value. As to its intent, it is 
probable that it was both personal and po- 
litical. ‘The Emperor is unquestionably a 
deeply religious man, using the term to in- 
dicate a deep reverence for God and a sense 
of the importance of his personal responsi- 
bility for Christianity. The consecration of 
the church at Jerusalem appealed strongly 
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to his imagination, and he took part in it 
with perfect sincerity and. genuine devo- 
tion. BEqually certain, however, is it that 
he hoped to gain some political advantage. 
Just what that advantage was is indicated 
by three things—the grant to the German 
Roman Catholics of.a site that has long 
been the desire of every Christian commu- 
nity in Jerusalem; the securing, at least in 
promise, of important concessions, includ- 
ing especially railways in Turkey; and the 
extravagant protestations of friendship not 
merely for the Sultan, but for Mohammed- 
ans in general. 

The motive of the first is evident. Em- 
peror William has need of the support of 
the Centrists in the Reichstag. He also 
would like the general political favor of the 
Vatican, which has hitherto gone chiefly to 
his rival, France. The grant of the abode 
of the Virgin Mary, he thought, would 
please both, while the announcement of his 
special care for his Catholic subjects he 
hoped would remove the last vestige of the 
bitterness of the Kulturkampf. Both were 
received with cool curtesy; and that there 
is to be no change in the foreign policy of 
the Vatican has been made so clearly mani- 
fest that even William II must appreciate 
the snub. 

For the explanation of the other two acts 
we must undoubtedly take into considera- 
tion Germany’s colonial schemes. These in- 
clude provinces in West and Hast Africa 
awarded in the general partition of the con- 
tinent, a number of islands in the Pacific, 
and the district of Kiao-Chau in China. Of 
these not one has proved to be of any ma- 
terial advantage to the empire. They have 
not even supplied the need of a provision 
for the overplus population. German colo- 
nists seem to have no desire for German 
colonies, but to prefer to work under other 
systems. Must the empire lose them entire- 
ly? For some time there have been indica- 
tions that Germany was looking with inter- 
ested eye upon the plains and mines of Tur- 
key as offering a possibly better field for 
German industry and investment than these 
colonies. No official action was taken, how- 
ever, looking toward this development until 
the Cretan question and the Greco-Turkish 
war made it evident to Germany that Rus- 
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sian influence in Turkey was likely to be 
predominant more speedily than had been 
expected, and if so would inevitably be 
hostile to German development. Hitherto 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire had 
been chiefly a matter of general politics. 
Now it began to assume more intimate rela- 
tions to direct German interests. To this, 
in all probability, was due the very effective 
assistance rendered to the Sultan, the with- 
drawal from active participation in the co- 
ercive Concert of Burope, and the general 
pro-Turkish policy. The same motive has 
been manifest in this late trip. The report- 
ed railway concessions from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian Gulf, with connecting 
lines north and south; the somewhat vague 
talk about German settlements in different 
parts of Asiatic Turkey; the extravagant 
laudation of the Sultan and his Mohammed- 
an subjects—all are indications that the Dm. 
peror thinks it possible to accomplish nearer 
home what some have hoped to secure at 
greater distance, an increase of German 
commercial and political power. 

Has he succeeded? It is very doubtful. 
The most patent fact in the general politi- 
cal situation is that Prince George of 
Greece, whose candidacy the Emperor an- 
tagonized, has become Governor of Crete in 
the name of Europe, and that the last Turk- 
ish soldier has left the island. There is a 
chorus of protests in Russia against Rus- 
sia’s allowing herself to be displaced at Con- 
stantinople by Germany; and Russian move- 
ments in Persia and the Caucasus indicate 
that she proposes to keep a firm hold on the 
lines that control Western Asian politics. 
How much significance to attach to the giv- 
wg up of the visits to Egypt and Spain it is 
not easy to say. Who would be his host in 
Egypt—the Sultan as suzerain, the Khedive 
as ruler, or Lord Cromer as protector? 
There certainly was opportunity for com- 
plications which even William II might 
well have dreaded. It became evident, also, 
that even a touch at Cadiz would be looked 
upon by the Spaniards as sympathy with 
them against America; and after Admiral 
Diederich’s exploits at Manila further an- 
tagonism was scarcely advisable, and the 
climate offered a fortunate escape from 
each predicament. 


EDITORIALS 
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Viewed from all sides, the trip can scarce- 
ly be looked upon as successful. The Em- 
peror has been made to feel that however 
grand he may be within his own dominions, 
outside of them he is on a par with other 
sovereigns, subject to the same limitations, 
unable to do always just what he would 
like. He seems to have returned a sadder 
man. If he shall prove also to be a wiser 
one, the Palestine trip may result in a dis- 
tinct benefit to Germany as well as to the 
world. . 





IF we can trust the reports from Paris our 
Commissioners demand all the’ Philippines, 
offer twenty million dollars to Spain, will 
negotiate for one of the Caroline Islands, re- 
quire religious freedom in the Carolines, 
promise an open door for trade in the Philip- 
pines, and give a week for an answer. This 
means an ultimatum, and the terms are not 
unfair and the “open door” is wise and 


-was not foreshadowed. It is said the Presi- 


dent of the Spanish Commission refuses to 
continue the negotiations for peace, regard- 
ing the money offered inadequate. He may 
be overruled at Madrid, and yet it may not 
be a bad idea for Spain to refuse to accept 
our terms and break off negotiations and 
make an ineffectual appeal to Europe, and 
then yield to force and thus “ save her face” 
in repudiating her unwieldy debt. 





THE Tolberts, of South Carolina, are brave 
men, all but one coward in a large family. 
They are an old South Carolina family, rich 
and full of Carolina spirit. Their names 
will go down to history with the noblest of 
their State, worthy to stand beside that of 
Pettigru, the one man who dared to face his 
State in the days of secession, firm in his 
own judgment and in his known strength 
and integrity of character, and declare him- 
self opposed to the war against the United 
States. The Tolberts are driven out now, 
but they will, we believe, return to their 
property and their rights, stronger in the 
end for their resistance to temporary vio- 
lence. It is in such men that the hope of 
the State rests, proud natives of the State, 
men who cannot be called carpetbaggers; 
who have enterprise, courage and wealth, 
whose eyes can see across the border of 
their county, and who know on what basis 
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prosperity rests. All these men did was to 
recognize the right of negroes to vote, and 
to take the affidavits of negroes whose votes 
were rejected by those in charge of the bal- 
lot box. That was absolutely all. It was 
something they had a right to do, very likely 
a duty to do; and theirs was the prevail- 
ing social and political infiuence in the 
region where they were the principal land 
owners. Therefore, their territory was in- 
vaded by outsiders, and they were shot and 
expelled. But they are not the.men to yield; 
and when they go back it will be to stay. 
The Carolinas will be redeemed by such men 
as the Tolberts. 





EX-PRESIDENT BARTLETT, of Dartmouth 
College, was no common man. He was by 
all his instincts a scholar of positive convic- 
tions. He fought his way from the farm to 
the college, then was college tutor, theolog- 
ical student, pastor, college professor; and 
pastor again of the New England Church in 
Chicago, from which he was called, at the 
establishment of the Chicago Seminary, to 
be its professor of Biblical Literature. 
There he remained for eighteen years a 
tower of strength to the institution, and 
from there he was called to the presidency 
of his alma mater, an office which he held 
for fifteen years, during which time the col- 
lege felt the scholarly force of his adminis- 
tration and added much to its endowment 
and equipment. He was a very positive 
man, strong in his convictions, and took an 
active share on the conservative side in the 
discussions which centered about the Amer- 
ican Board. Up to the time of his death he 
kept up his active literary labors. His 
books have been chiefly on the subjects of 
eschatology and Old Testament criticism. 
and his last volume in defense of conserva- 
tive views as to early Jewish history is only 
a few months out of the press. As a 
scholar, a teacher and an administrator, he 
deserves to be long remembered and held in 
honor. 





Why should the legitimate campaign ex- 
penses of a candidate for Congress exceed 
his salary for half his term? Ought a can- 
didate for the bench to pay thousands of dol- 
lars to the Campaign Committee? The 
sworn reports show the following expend- 
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itures by candidates for the Supreme Court 
in New York: Justice Andrews, $5,775; F. A. 
Ward, $5,530; Jesse Johnson, $6,669. The 
salary of a Congressman is $5,000 a year. 
Mr. Mahany’s campaign expenses, in Buf- 
falo, were nearly $8,000; several candidates 
paid out from $3,000 to $4,000.. Mr. Quigg, 
who expended $5,998, was beaten by Mr. 
Chanler, who found uses for $6,444. A can- 
didate for the office of Comptroller of the 
State spent $7,980, and Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff stands at the top with an expend- 
iture of $13,500, which he handed over to the 
committees. The aim of the law in compli- 
ance with which these payments are re- 
ported was to prevent the use of corruption 
funds by requiring the publication of sworn 
statements of expenditures in detail. Such 
publication is avoided when the candidate 
pays a round sum to the Campaign Com- 
mittee, for the committee is not required to 
show how the money was used. The law 
should be amencéed. The inquiry as to a can- 
didate’s expenditures should not be stopped 
at the Campaign Committee’s door. 





....It is of little use to repeat the names 
of those who are mentioned for the succes- 
sion to the presidency of Yale, such as Pro- 
fessors Farnam, Hadley, Ladd, Perrin, G. 
B. Adams and Woolsey; President Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins; Judge Taft, Buchanan 
Winthrop and Thomas Thacher, of this city; 
and lawyers and ministers besides too many 
to mention. We offer no advice, and are 
content to believe that wise men have the 
task of selection. 

....The statement of facts about the 
South Carolina outrages, given by Mr. R. R. 
Tolbert in our issue this week is plain, sim- 
ple, but tremendously effective. It is enough 
to make a free man’s blood boil. This is not 
“negro rule” that is objected to, but here 
is political intolerance of the worst sort 
directed against both white and black. 
These North and South Carolina murders 
present the most serious question before. our 
country. : 

.... We beg to remind our older subscribers 
again that on the 8th of December Tue In- 
DEPENDENT will be fifty years old, and to ask 
all of those who have read the paper from 
the beginning kindly to send us their names. 
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THE BAPTIST CONGRESS. 
BY A. S. COATS, D.D. 


Tue Baptist Congress consists of ‘some 
Baptists” who meet annually for the discussion 
of important topics of current interest. It is 
not a law-making body, as its name might seem 
to imply. No resolution is ever presented and no 
vote is ever taken in its meetings. Its members 
do not represent in any official sense the 
churches to which they belong. They repre- 
sent themselves merely; and the Congress 
neither indorses nor condemns their views. It 
seeks to bring no pressure to bear upon the 


Baptist denomination, save the pressure of the 


truth that may find utterance in its meetings 
and so embodiment in its reports. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of this Con- 
gress has just concluded its sessions in the Dela- 
ware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The first session was held on Tuesday after- 
noon, November 15th. After addresses of wel- 
come it settled down to business. The first hard 
nut it attempted to crack was found in the 


topic ** Man’s Fall and Redemption in the Light 


of Evolution.” President A. H. Strong, D.D., 
of the. Rochester Theological Seminary, opened 
the discussion on this topic, frankly accepting 
the doctrine of evolution as set forth by Lotze, 
and interpreting man’s fall and redemption in 
its light. The theistic doctrine of evolution is 
well summed up in Browning’s “ All’s love, but 
all’s law.” God is immanent in nature. He works 
from within rather than from without. The 


idea of continuity gives evolution its hold upon- 


thinking minds; but evolution is a continuity 
of plan rather than of forces. Though man is 
the offspring of the brute creation, he is none 
the less the offspring of God. Law and evolu- 
tion are mere names for the method God chose 
for bringing man upon the stage of action. The 
Fall is not a mere remnant of brute instincts 
in man, since man ceased to be a brute when 
he became man, as the bird ceased to be a rep- 
tile when it became a bird. The Fall was man’s 
conscious choice of evil; a revision rather than 
a step forward in the evolutionary process. 
Man’s present condition demands that we pos- 
tulate such a reversion, or degradation. Christ, 
in whom and through whom man was created, 
has suffered with man from the hour of his 
lall. This suffering is redemptive culminating 
on Calvary, 


George Dana Boardman D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, followed Dr. Strong. He seemed to deny 
man’s evolution from a lower form of life, since 
you cannot unroll what has not been enrolled. 
He accepted merely the ideal evolution along the 
axis of the divine plan. He characterized the 
first three chapters of Genesis as “a divine par- 
able,” and Paul’s fifth chapter of Romans, in 
which he finds God’s explanation of the per- 
mitted Fall, as “a sublime poem.” 

H. H. Peabody. D.D., of Rome, N. Y., and 
L. C. Barnes, D.D., of Pittsburg, Pa., also took 
part in the discussion. Of these four men it is 
more than probable that Dr. Peabody would be 
the only one who would be recognized in strictly 
scientific circles as a thorough-going and con- 
sistent evolutionst. 

The second session of the Congress was held 
on Tuesday evening. ‘The topic for discussion, 
“The Opportunity for the Baptists in Present 
Religious Progress,” was opened by W. C. Bit- 
ting, D.D., of New York. He found abundant op- 
portunities for progress, both in the realm of 
thought and in that of organization. Baptists 
need enlightening upon their own fundamental 
position. The world at large needs this none 
the less. The Scriptures must be studied more 
profoundly, but not as a text book upon modern 
science. «Vitality rather than machinery is the 
great need in church methods. 

Prof. A. H. Newman, D.D., of Toronto, and 
the Rev. Everett D. Burr, of Boston, followed 
Dr. Bitting as appointed speakers. The line of 
thought developed by Professor Newman was 
characteristically abstruse and profound. The 
latter also did not treat of the practical aspects 
of the question, as one who is pastor of a great 
institutional church might have been expected 
to do. 

Thus far the only volunteer participant in the 
Congress was George EB. Horr, D.D., Editor of 
T'he Watchman, of Boston. He pointed out the 
admirable opportunity for progress presented 
to the denomination to-day in the unification 
of its missionary: work, instancing the overlap- 
ping of the Publication Society in Mexico and 
Cuba and in its chapel car work in the West, 
and the work done by the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and the consequent confusion and falling 
off of receipts. 

On Wednesday morning many of “ the Con- 
gress men” improved the opportunity of paying 
a flying visit to Buffalo’s greatest wonder, 
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Niagara Falls, returning, some of them, just in 
time to be too late for the beginning of the third 
session in the afternoon, the topic of which was 
“On What Grounds Should We Accept the 
Biblical Book as Our Bible?” 


The ball was set rolling by Geo. E. Merrill, 
D.D., of Newton, Mass. The character and his- 
tory of the Old Testament books prove them 
divine, as are no others of equal antiquity. We 
should regard them, as did the Jews, of varying 
value. We should recognize the great fact 
of the progressive nature of revelation, in and 
through the history of God’s ancient people. 
So errors in practice and doctrine, according to 
New Testament standards, will not shake our 
faith in their inspiration. Modern scholarship 
establishes the fact that all our New Testament 
books were written by apostles or their dis- 
ciples. Since of practical apostolicity, they 
should be received by the church as of divine 
authority. Dr. Merrill’s paper will prove a 
rich mine of treasure in the report of the Con- 
gress. : 

Prof. B. O. True, D.D., of the Rochester The- 
ological Seminary, was the first speaker on the 
topic. As the Old Testament was the founda- 
tion and inspiration of the Hebrew race, so the 
New Testament is of the Christian Church. 
The Jews accepted as canonical only those books 
that emphasized the theocratic idea. The Chris- 
tian Church has accepted only those books of 
New Testament times which correctly represent 
the teaching of Christ and the Apostles. 

The Rev. Geo. H. Ferris, of Tarrytown, N. Y., 
followed, calling attention to the Catholic and 
Protestant theories on which the New Testa- 
ment books are to be received, and showing that 
the same forces and tendencies that resulted in 
the establishment of the papacy were effective 
in admitting some books into the canon and ex- 
cluding others. He inferred that tradition can 
have little weight with Protestants in the de- 
cision of this question. The appeal must be to 
our own consciousness corrected by the con- 
sciousness of the Church Universal. 

At the evening session the question of “ State 
Help vs. Self Help, or Paternalism in Govern- 
ment” was discussed. The first paper was by 
Prof. W. Rauschenbusch, of the Rochester The- 
ological Seminary, who argued strongly for 
State control of the means of transportation, 
and municipal control of gas works, water works 
and such like public necessities. Prof. Shailer 
Matthews, of the University of Chicago, treated 
the question in its relations to Christianity 
rather than political economy, showing that the 
chief end of socialism is to improve the indi- 
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vidual by improving his surroundings. George 
Wm. Douglas, one of the editors of The Brook- 
lyn Eagle, also spoke on the topic. He said 
that the theory of paternalism was based on the 
idea that the people were not able to take care 
of themselves. ‘The only paternalism worth 
knowing anything about is the Fatherhood of 
God. ; 

The Thursday morning session was opened by 
a paper by Prof. George B. Foster, D.D., of 
Chicago University, on the topic “ How Far Can 
the Truths of Christianity be Stated in Terms 
of Naturalism?” He distinguished between 
naturalism and materialism. Naturalism posits 
spiritual reason as a cause. God works from 
within, not from without, both in nature and in 
revelation. The latter is but the forming of a 
new friendship. It is a genetic process accord- 
ing to law. It is not necessary to affirm ex- 
terior supernaturalism in order to account for 
the New Testament books or for the wonders 
recorded in them. 


Prof. W. N. Clarke, D.D., of Colgate Univer- 
sity, defining naturalism in a similar way, was 
able to state all the facts of Christian experi- 
ence, including regeneration, in terms of natu- 
ralism. Albert Foster, D.D., of New Jersey, and 
Prof. D. B. Purinton, LL.D., of Denison Uni- 
versity, Ohio, both defining naturalism so as to 
make it exclude God’s immanence, came nat- 
urally to an opposite conclusion from that pre- 
sented in the two papers. 


The final session of the Congress on Thurs- 
day afternoon was more devotional in character 
than any of the preceding sessions. The one 
paper presented was by Rev. Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, of Rochester, N. Y., on “ The Union of the 
Believer with Christ.” He treated of the doc- 


*trinal aspect of the subject as presented in the 


New Testament, and attempted no scientific ex- 
planation of the mystery. The closing exercises 
consisted of short congratulatory addresses by 


several members, e 


The Congress was attended by some fifty 
brethren from the United States and Canada, 
and by comparatively few of the residents of 
Buffalo. No attempt was made to fire the pop- 
ular heart; neither the late war with Spain nor 
its yet disputed resultswere even remotely hinted 
at by either writers or speakers. In the main, 
what may be styled the more advanced or radi- 
cal wing of the Baptist denomination found its 
voice in this gathering. The papers and the dis- 
cussions following them were uniformly scholas- 
tic rather than popular in treatment, and de- 
signed for the much larger audience they will 
reach in the reports of the Congress than the 
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comparatively small audience to which they 
were given. 
Burrato, N, Y. 





METHODIST MISSIONARY COM- 
MITTEE. 


BY A SPECIAl CORRESPONDENT. 


Our report of last week ended with Satur- 
day’s session. 

The pulpits of all the Methodist churches in 
Providence and some neighboring. cities and 
towns, and. several churches of other denom- 
inations, were occupied by members of the com- 
mittee. Those of Secretary Leonard and Dr. 
J. M. Buckley in the Mathewson Street M. BH. 
Church, of Bishop Warren in one of the Con- 
gregational Churches, of Bishop Vincent and 
others were greatly enjoyed. 

On Monday, November 14th, the appropria- 
tions of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, amounting to $342,170, and. of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, $72,827 
unconditional, and $104,650 conditional, were 
approved, with resolutions expressing apprecia- 
tion of the work of those societies. 

The $145,000 appropriated to India were di- 
vided as follows: North India, $58,000; North- 
west India, $26,500; South India, $21,000; 
Bombay, $23,000; Bengal-Burma, $16,500. 

To the Missions in States north of the Po- 
tomac and Ohio rivers, and east of the Missis- 
sippi River, an appropriation of $24,618 was 
made. For Iowa and Kansas and States north 
of them, $82,374. In the mountain region, the 
following appropriations were made: Arizona, 
$6,300 ; Colorado, $9,000; Idaho, $4,500; Mon- 
tana, $6,100; Nevada, $4,000; New Mexico, 
for English work, $5,280; Utah, $10,000. for 
the work and $1,500 for schools; Wyoming, 
$5,800—making a total of $57,480 in the moun- 
tain region. 

At an evening session, the Pacific Coast came 
under consideration, and appropriations were 
made: Alaska, $2,000; California, $5,780; to 
the California Conference for ‘Hnglish work in 
Honolulu, $1,000; Columbia River, $7,000, with 
750 more for work in the Nez Percés reserva- 
tion; Oregon, $4,500; Puget Sound, $6,000; 
Southern California, $5,000. 

For work among whites in the South, $47, - 
515 were appropriated, and for work among col- 
ored people, $43,985, 

The consideration of work among foreign 
populations in the United States began, and 
$1,525 were appropriated for work among Welsh 
people, 

On Tuesday morning, November 15th, with 
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Bishop Vincent in the chair, appropriations 
were made for work among foreign populations 
in the United States, as follows: Swedish, $31,- 
261; Norwegian and Danish, $20,050; Ger- 
man, $42,415; French, $4,350; Spanish, $14,- 
100; Chinese, $10,200; Japanese, $8,000; Bo- 
hemian and Hungarian, $9,000; Italian, $11,- 
924; Portuguese, $1,200. 

The American Indians came last of all this 
year, and $7,411 were appropriated for missions 
among them, extending from the Onondagas and 
Oneidas in Central New York, to Indians in 
Washington, Oregon and California. 

By putting in $6,480, received for property 
sold in Bulgaria, and. $1,000 for an unused bal- 
ance of appropriation for Italian work in the 
Philadelphia Conference, the money available 
for Foreign Missions was increased by those 
amounts; but inasmuch as this sum left’ the 
Foreign Missions still in excess of the amount 
set apart by about $15,000, a motion made by 
Dr. Buckley was adopted: “‘ That such per 
cent. be deducted from all the appropriations, 
home and foreign, made up to this time, as will 
bring the whole amount within the sum total of 
appropriations.” 

This makes the total sum finally appropriated 
as follows: 


Foreign Missions..... Ban eas Sa $621,184 
Home Missions 
Miscellaneous 


Total.......s00..00. beciececged bsenceseinnivecys $1,174,206 


An additional appropriation was made for 
Alaska of $2,000, conditioned on its being raised 
from special gifts by Bishop McCabe; and $40,- 
000 for the Kongo Mission in Africa under 
Bishop -Hartzell,.on the same condition. 

On motion of Bishop Warren $5,000 were ap- 
propriated for establishing a mission in Porto 
Rico, conditioned on the contribution of _ 
offerings for that purpose. 

The thanks of the Committee were tendered 
to the secretaries for their efficient and success- 
ful labors in removing the debt of the society. 

After a continuous session of six and a half 
hours, the Committee adjourned at 3.25 p.m. 

Beyond all questions this has been one of the 
most harmonious of all the sessions of this im- 
portant body. The speeches were of a very high 
order of ability. If they could have been heard 
by the whole Church, it would have greatly 
stimulated missionary zeal and liberality. The 
panorama of a world-wide work of evangelism. 
as it passed before the audience, in the vivid 
representations of Bishops fresh from their 
visits. to the fields, was most inspiring. 

The Committee is to meet next year in Wash- 
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ington, D. C., where Bishop Hurst assures 
them abundant hospitality will be displayed. 


ProvipENcE R, I. 





THE W. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 
BY MARGARET A. SUDDUTH. 


THIS convention, the first since Miss Wil- 
lard’s death, was looked forward to with some 
anxiety. Would the women come? Would 
there be courage to go on and wisdom to guide? 
The convention opened. ‘The women were there. 
The enrollment of ex-officio members was the 
largest known for years. The spirit of sadness 
was overbalanced by the dauntless courage of 
the faithful followers and the devoted purpose 
to carry on the work in the loving, charitable 
spirit that characterized Miss Willard’s life and 
leadership. 

No doubt about the continuance of the organ- 
ization was left in any skeptical spectator’s 
mirfd, when the original crusaders, forty-six in 
number, filled the platform and illustrated in 
soulful fashion the crusade meetings in the 
saloons and on the streets during that memor- 
able December of 1873. So fervently had the 
crusade fires been burning all these years that 
it was no idle drama, but a genuine pentecostal 
feast, as, kneeling in close crowded groups, they 
prayed their sentence prayers for deliverance 
from the drink traffic and consecration of self 
on the altar of service, sang their “ Rock of 
Ages” and “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” while 
bending low, and repeated with unction their 
“Praise the Lord’s” and “ Hallelujahs.” Then, 
rising and remembering the change of scene and 
time, they reproduced in vivid word pictures the 
story of their crusading. How little they made 
of the hot water, beer and slops that were 
poured over them, and the vile language and 
threats of the enemy, and how much they mag- 
nified the Lord’s goodness in permitting them 
to be partakers of His persecutions. It was a 
wonderful time and “alone repaid my journey 
from Southern California,” said one uplifted 
delegate. 

But the scene that followed this was fully as 
impressive if, perhaps, a trifle more practical. 
Miss Anna Gordon asked the privilege of speak- 
ing, “tho not an-original crusader,” and pro- 
posed the name of Mother Thompson, the leader 
of the first praying band of Ohio, for life mem- 
bership in the’ National W. ©. T. U., handing 
over her check of $25 to make it good. This 
was a signal for unwonted enthusiasm, and 
within the next twenty minutes forty-four 
names were presented for life membership and 
the treasury of the National organization was 
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enriched by $1,100. Sincé then-the number has 
swelled to fifty-two. The Woman’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union need fear no dissolution. 

The other memorable features of this twenty- 
fifth convention were the memorial service for 
Miss Willard, the Temple discussion and the 
election of officers. 

The memorial meeting opened the first ses- 
sion. For nineteen years Miss Willard’s annual 
address had been given at this hour, so in its 
stead was placed her commemorative services. 
Ten representative women told the story of their 
chieftain’s influence and power, and drew the 
lesson of the true secret of life’s success—lov- 
ing, faithful, humble service, “in honor pre- 
ferring one another.” It was not an occasion 
of gloom, but one of holy joy for the “ chief- 
tain’s” beautiful ministry and eternal happi- 
ness. It was noticeable that few if any of her 
rare intellectual endowments were dwelt upon, 
teaching the imperishable value of goodness and 
sacrifice. 

The widely heralded Temple discussion was a 
significant illustration of the curtesy and 
charity of the white ribboners. Given twenty 
minutes upon the program, it occupied nine hours 
of the convention’s precious time, when a vote 
called at any moment would have decided its 
fate. This was ungrudgingly granted by the 
majority in order that the minority (the Temple 
adherents) might have all fairness. The ques- 
tion had been fully amplified in official docu- 
ments, but in order to have it wholly under- 
stood, each side was permitted to say all it had 
to say. The vote was upon the resolution, re- 
ferred from the executive body, to discontinue 
the Temple as an affiliated interest, and stood 
two hundred and eighty-five for the discontinu- 
ance and seventy-one against. The discussion 
upon recognizing the responsibility of the Union 
toward the bondholders was most thoughtful and 
thorough, and resulted in a vote of two hundred 
and sixty-seven in favor and seventy-six against. 
The face of the bonds was repeatedly read, and 
its wording convincingly proved that Mrs. Carse 
was alone responsible, as they bore her name, 
“JT, Matilda B. Carse, as an individual, do is- 
sue,” etc., and signed by her alone. This set- 
tled the legal responsibility of the W. C. T. U. 

.The moral responsibility was a less tangible 
question, but of even more importance to a relig- 
ious body, and was so felt by both sides. It 
was searchingly debated, no desire to shirk the 
obligation, if there were one, being exhibited. 
After clearly showing that the W. C. T. U. 
had never issued or sold the bonds, the general 
officers having declined to sign them lest the 
Union might be involved, and after everything 
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possible had been done to redeem them, the mem- 
bers of the W. C. T. U. having already put 
$250,000 into the Temple treasury, the organiza- 
tion was not afraid to stand by its own con- 
science and declare itself irresponsible, and re- 
fer the bondholders to Mrs. Carse and their se- 
curity, the Temple stock. At the same time 
that the Union freed itself of the responsibility 
it spoke no word unfriendly to individual effort 
to redeem the bonds and generously voted to dis- 
tribute the Willard memorial fund of $23,000 
among the needy bondholders. 

Thus was settled a question in which the out- 
side world has taken a deep interest, and thus 
was divorced for all time, it is hoped, every pos- 
sible connection of the W. C. T. U. with com- 
mercial enterprises. 

The election of officers was a peculiarly tender 
service. Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Maine, who 
has from the first been one of the leaders in the 
white ribbon movement, and who has acted as 
president since Miss Willard’s death, was elect- 
ed to the presidency by 317 out of 356 votes, 
the others being scattered. The vote was 
quickly and enthusiastically made unanimous 
and Mrs. Stevens declared national president. 
Then, according to the authority of the by-laws, 
the president nominated Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
Miss Willard’s private secretary and closest 
friend, for vice-president-at-large, repeating in 
Miss Willard’s own words the reason of 
her choice of Miss Gordon for this position. 
Roth Mrs. Stevens and Miss Gordon, in accept- 
ing their positions, referred most touchingly to 
their personal relations to Miss Willard, and 
made it evident that they were actuated by her 
spirit. 

The other new officer is Mrs. Susanna M. D. 
Fry, corresponding secretary, for three years 
managing editor of the Union Signal and for- 
liner president of Minnesota W. C. T. U. No 
other change was made, the recording. secreta- 
ries being Mrs. Clara ©. Hoffman and Mrs. 
Frances E. Beauchamp, and the treasurer, Mrs. 
‘Helen EK. Barker. . 

To the full array of reports, resolutions, 
presentations ‘and deliberations -there is no 
space to even allude. The great organization 
has rounded its first quarter century with a 
record of work and a loyalty to first principles 
that is unparalleled in any society outside the 
Church of Christ. In this the dawn of its sec- 
ond quarter it is equipped with a faith, a hope, 
a charity and an experience that fits it to high 
and holy service. May the Lord of Hosts guard 
and guide it. 


St. Paurt, Minn. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 
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THERE seems to be a decrease in the: in- 
terest in the study for the ministry in Scotland. - 
It is stated that everywhere those entering the 
divinity halls are fewer than usual. At Aber- 
deen the Established Church has but one stu- 
dent in the entering class, and there is a falling 
off in the other churches. ‘There are various ex- 
planations given, one being that the entrance 
examination required for the universities ‘is 
telling on the supply, and that the quality of 
the ministry is improving at the expense of the 
quantity. 


....«The deaconess movement, which is so 
firmly established in the Lutheran, Hpiscopal 
and Methodist denominations, has fairly started 
among the Baptists. The fall reception of the 
Christian Union for deaconesses’ work was 
held at the Amity Building this last week. Four 
Baptist churches are interested in the move- 
ment, and it is hoped that it will extend to the 
other churches of the denomination throughout 
Greater New York. The work already accom- 
plished has proved to be very valuable, and as 
the cost of such laborers is very moderate it is 
greatly desired that their number should be in- 
creased. 


....The receipts of the American Board for 
the month of October, $41,249, show a con- 
siderable falling off from those for October, 
1897, $64,157. The chief item is in donations 
for the debt, which this year have been very 
slight in comparison with last year. Regular 
donations have fallen off about $2,500, being 
now $37,714. ‘There is also quite a difference 
in legacies, which are $3,509, against $14,461. 
The receipts for the two months show an in- 
crease in the regular donations of nearly $2,000, 
being $56,039. The legacies have fallen off 
quite heavily, from $25,777 last year to $6,251 
this year. 4 


....The plans for the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. Peter and Paul are developing, 
and the.erection of the building is considered 
to be a certainty. The site bought for it is 
Mount St. Alban, which has been a place of 
prayer since the beginning of the century, and 
has already become historic by the erection of 
the Peace Cross with its prayer, “ That it may 
please Thee to give to all nations unity, peace 
and concord.” On the last All Saints’ Day the 
remains of Thomas John Claggett, the first 
Bishop of Maryland, were translated to the 
Cathedral Close. He was the first bishop ever 
consecrated on American soil, the first chaplain 
of the Senate of the United States, and his 
tomb will be the first erected in what is hoped 


- 
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may be an American Westminster Abbey. 


Those interested in the movement hope that 
the building may become in the capital of the 
country the representative cathedral of Protest- 
antism. While the land is secured there remains 
a mortgage of $145,000 to be met before the 
building can be erected, and Bishop Satterlee, 
who is in charge, expresses the hope that not 
merely members of the Protestant Episcopal 
churches but of other religious bodies will share 
in the support of the work in view of its na- 
tional character. 


..-.The Bishops of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church issue this week an appeal to the 
Methodists of America in behalf of the pro- 
posed twentieth century thank offering. Acting 
as a body, they say that they take this step at 
this time since it is impossible to await action 
by the General Conference. The sum asked for 
is $20,000,000, over and beyond all ordinary 
contributions for the maintenance and spread 
of the kingdom of Christ, to be raised during 
the three years beginning January 1 next. In 
apportioning this they propose that $10,000,- 
000 shall be for the benefit of universities, 
seminaries, colleges and schools, and $10,000,- 
000 for hospitals, orphanages, homes for the 
aged and other charitable institutions of the 
Church. They allow givers to designate causes 
to be benefited; promise that any money re- 
ceived, the object for which it is given not 
being specified, shall be turned over to the 
Book Concern to be distributed by the next 
General Conference, and urge directors and 
managers of institutions, as well as officers of 
local churches, to take immediate action in be- 
half of the offering. As reasons why the 
Methodists of America ought to make such a 
twentieth century thank offering the Bishops 
say that the denomination has church property 
valued at $116,000,000 and property for edu- 
cational purposes valued at $28,000,000; that 
Methodists as individuals have a total income 
of $500,000,000 a year, and that they now give 
to the service of God in all forms $23,000,000 a 
year. They close with an appeal for consecra- 
tion of body, soul and substance to the loving 
service of Him who first loved us. 


...-The annual meeting of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was held in this city last week. There 
were the usual reports ‘from the different sec- 
tions emphasizing especially the educational, 
railroad, college and army and navy work. It 
was expected that Commodore Philip would be 
present, but he had been summoned fo Newport 
News and was unable to Jeave his command for 
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the time required. He sent a most cordial letter 
expressing his interest in the work of the com- 
mittee, and it was announced that he had ac- 
cepted a position on the Board with a special 
view to the interests of the navy. Among the 
speakers were the Hon. Aldace F. Walker, 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and president of the Santa Fé Railroad. 
He spoke very earnestly of the immense value 
of the association work to the railroad men, and 
affirmed that no railroad that wanted to “ keep 
up with the procession” could afford to fail to 
secure the assistance of this body. The report 
of the secretary showed that there had been 
great advance during the past year and addi- 
tional secretaries were needed to carry it on. 
The corporations everywhere are taking an 
earnest interest in it, and many railroad offi- 
cials who are not themselves church members 
look upon it as a most important element in the 
success of their roads. The development of the 
college work as presented by Mr. John R. Mott 
was most gratifying. The needs of the colleges 
and universities in this country, and especially 
of the preparatory schools, were set forth very 
vividly, and at the same time it was pointed 
out that through this college work the com- 
mittee was becoming in truth an international 
organization. In connection with this Mr. 
William PF. Dodge, who has been so closely 
identified with the movement since its incep- 
tion, expressed the desire that in some form the 
organization should be made more complete. 
He showed that the very name “Committee” 
was in a sense a misnomer, giving the idea of 
responsibility to some other authority and of a 
lack of permanence. It is understood that steps 


‘will be taken in this direction. Dean Hoffman, 


of the-General Theological Seminary, expressed 
his deep interest in the work and acknowledged 
that while he had known of it in general for a 
long time he had really but a faint conception 
of its value and extent. Gen. Benjamin F. 
Tracy spoke in the same vein, as also did 
Wheeler H. Peckham, Esq. Col. J. J. McCook 
made a forcible address upon the army and 
navy work which had proved such a heavy 
draft upon the resources of the committee, 
doubling their budget and leaving them at the 
moment with a heavy deficit of about $45,000. 
The financial secretary said that of this por- 
tion about, one-third was in sight, but the eye 
of faith could not as yet reach the rest, and an 
earnest appeal was made for assistance so that 
the committee might not be obliged for the first 
time in its history to close its financial year 
with a deficit. 





FINANCIAL. 


THE PLETHORA OF INVEST- 
MENT CAPITAL. 


EXTRAORDINARY oversubscriptions of re- 
cent issues of bonds offered to the public, 
and the unusually large dealings in secu- 
rities at the Stock Exchange following 
the Federal elections, have drawn fresh at- 
tention to the mass of capital seeking invest- 
ment and to the conditions which promise 
revived prosperity. Perhaps at no pre- 
vious period in the last seventeen or 
eighteen years has capital looked with 
so much confidence into the future, and 
if within the next year or two Con- 
gress shall place our currency on a 
thoroughly sound and sclentific basis there 
is likely to be an awakening of investment 
enterprise unknown in the history of the 
United States. It may in fact be said that 
there never before existed so great a con- 
junction of favorable and promising condi- 
tions, and the outlook presents no impedi- 
ment to development that comes within the 
range of human probability. 

At the moment, owing to exceptional 
causes such as an excessive speculation in 
industrial properties in Germany and in- 
ternal agitation and disquiet in France 
growing out of the Dreyfus case, there is a 
vigorous demand for money at the financial 
centers of Continental Europe, and rates on 
loans are advancing. There is no reason, 
however, to suppose that this is more than 
a temporary phase. hat there is danger of a 
permanent advance in the rate of interest 
abroad may hardly be conceded in view of 
the constant expansion in the production of 
gold in the world. The estimates of the 
world’s output in 1897 have just been com- 
pleted by the Washington authorities, and 
they show an aggregate of 23714 millions of 
dollars, against 203 millions in 1896, a gain 
of 34%4 millions, or 17 per cent. These fig- 
ures have never been exceeded before, and 
the tide of gold production is certain to rise 
higher in 1899. The annual average of out- 
put in the ten-year period 1851-1860, both 


years inclusive, after the great gold dis- 
coveries in California and Australia, was 
only 133 millions. 

It is practically impossible that so radical 
a change shall occur in the trade relations 
of the Old and the New World that the 
United States shall continue forever what it 
is now—a reservoir into which nearly all the 
nations of Europe are pouring the precious 
metal. Of course if that condition lasted it 
would only be a question of time when all 
nations, even Great Britain, would become 
our commercial vassals. From the present 
view-point such a finality does not appear 
wildly visionary. But there will occur sea- 
sons when our harvests will be deficient and 
those of our competitors in grain exports 
will be large. Or possibly a year will occur 
when the wheat harvests of the entire world 
will be so plenteous that the price will sink 
so low that the balance of trade will be 
tipped against the United States. It is not 
outside the domain of possibility that politi- 
cal blindness should seize upon this country 
and some unwise law be passed by Con- 
gress to revive currency distrust and drive 
the precious metal away. The mutations of 
future wars may dislocate the present gold 
movement toward our shores. We say 
“present” because while the United States 
are not at this particular moment importing 
the metal they have so large credits in Bu- 
rope that if it became necessary or desir- 
able they could command a fresh influx of 
gold from our debtors. But as a matter of 
probability there will eventually be a liqui- 
dation of speculation in Germany, the infla- 
tion will be over, and, under a smaller de- 
mand for money, the cost of it will fall. It 
is impossible to conceive of any permanent 
tise in interest rates in every part of the _ 
world when so much actual wealth, utilized 
largely for money purposes, is yearly being 
taken from the bowels of the earth. To 
argue thus is not to accept the quantitative 
theory of money. It is only to point out that 
the great addition to the world’s supply of 
gold furnishes a larger basis of what civil- 
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ized nations recognize as the best founda- 
tion for expansion of bank credit as well as 
an absolute addition to the money of ulti- 
mate redemption. 

A continuance of present conditions in the 
United States is bound to add immensely to 
the volume of capital seeking employment 
or profitable investment. Our excess of mer- 
chandise exports over imports is unprece- 
dented, with new fields in the West Indies 
and the Philippines certain to be opened up 
for a further increase in our national wealth. 
The prosperity of the transportation industry 
—unless frittered away in needless rate wars 
—will lead to larger dividends and to new 
payments in 1899. This money will largely 
seek additional investment in the same secu- 
rities from which the profit was derived. The 
state of our foreign trade has enabled the 
United States to keep at home the 5744 mil- 
lions of gold produced here in 1807. We.-will 
also keep at home the output of 1898, which, 
even if the ratio of increase is no greater 
than that of 1897 over 1896, will amount to 
about 62 millions. In addition to this we 


have in the ten months of this year imported 


gold to the net amount of 12914 millions. 
This followed a year of net gold exports in 
1897 of only 4% millions, while in 1896 our 
net gold imports were 37 millions. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

THE first pension granted as a result of 
the Spanish war was given last week to 
Jesse T. Gates, of the Second United States 
Artillery, at the rate of $17 a month. Al- 
ready upwards of 2,000 claims have been 
filed for army and navy service. 


....It seems to be certain that the consol- 
idation of the tin plate industry of the 
United States is practically assured. The 
deal will probably include about forty fac- 
tories, thirty of which are located in the 
Pittsburg and Wheeling district. 


....Since the decadence of the whale fish- 
eries on account of the scarcity of whales, 
little has been done. The result has been that 
the whales have increased to a great extent, 
and there is a fair profit to whalers again. 
Recently four Arctic whalers reached San 
Francisco with catches to the value of 
$750,000. 
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....Jron and Steel, of Chicago, says that 
the iron and steel trade for the year 1898 | 
will establish the fact that the production 
for the year will exceed anything in history. 
The orders for cars is very great, and within 
a few days fresh orders for about 8,000 cars 
have been given out, the buyers including 
the Erie, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio 
and several Western roads. 


....California for the last year has suf- 
fered an unusual and severe drought. The 
reservoirs and dams in the mountains have 
been unable to furnish water sufficient in 
many cases for irrigating purposes, and in 
others the supply of water has been so small 
that it has had the effect of diminishing the 
yield of gold from the State, in the opinion 
of competent authorities, nearly fifty per 
cent. 

....The Directors of the American Cotton 
Oil Company at their late annual meeting 
declared a dividend on both the preferred 
and common stock, the latter being the first 
paid since the organization of the company. 
As the cotton crop of the year was the 
largest on record so this company crushed 
more cotton seed than in any previous year. 
Their business increased 1744 per cent. In 
value and 27 per cent. in quantity over the 
previous year. 


....The Board of Public Works of Mary- 
land has decided to sell the interest of the 


_ State of Maryland in the Chesapeake and 


Ohio Canal. The canal extends from 
Georgetown, D. C., along the banks of the 
Potomac River to Cumberland, and it was 
originally intended that it should extend to 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Ohio River, but 
the building of railways and consequent 
competition prevented it. Numerous efforts 
have been made to obtain control of the 
canal for the purpose of placing a line of 
railway on its towpath. 

Some of the latest sales of New York City 
bank stocks are : 


Market and Fulton... ..235 
Merchants’.......... 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 114 per cent., payable 
at Mercantile Trust Co. December ist. 





INSURANCE. 


THE EXTRA WAR MORTALITY. 
Mr. JAMES J. MCLAUCHLAN, Secretary of 
the Scottish Equitable Life, has contributed 
to the Institute of Actuaries an: elaborate 
analysis of mortality in the British army 
and navy as shown by official reports. Se- 
lection of men for entrance into the navy 
is so severe that in the first year the stand- 
ard of health is considerably higher than 
among a hody of insured lives in the first 
year of insurance. He concludes that 6.1 
per 1,000 is the extra mortality rate which, 
for life insurance purposes, may be consid- 
ered as incident to service in the navy, and 
that 9.9 per 1,000 must similarly be rated as 
the extra hazard for army service. He fig- 
ures up these extra rates thus, taking as the 
observed period the ten years, 1886-95. 
Navy. Army. 
Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
Extra rate among active lives in the 
whole force ............000.00. 001.8 4.7 


Extra rate among mixed lives.........,.0.5 14 
Risk of death in active war service.....3.8 88 


6.1 9.9 


In calling attention to the report of Messrs. 
Smee and Ackland to the Gresham Life, in 
1890, Mr. McLauchlan quotes that “after 
carefully weighing the available data, and 
giving consideration to the conditions of 
modern warfare, and the present strength 
and efficiency of European armies and 
navies, and also to.the diminished mortality 
in respect of climate risk, we propose, for 


the purposes of the report, to estimate that 


the British army and navy will be engaged 
once in forty years in a national war, in- 
volving the calling out in active military 
service for a term not exceeding three years 
of two-thirds of the whole force of officers 
and men in both branches of the service;” 
and Lord Rosebery, speaking before an as- 
sociation of commercial bodies some weeks 
ago, reminded his hearers that the country 
is in an epoch of danger, not having been en- 
gaged in a European war in forty years 
past, 


Among British naval stations, the Medi- 


terranean has the highest death rate, 10.6; 
the North American and West Indies station 
has the lowest, 5.1; in the East Indies sta- 
tion the extra mortality rate for insurance 
purposes was 7.0 in the five years 1886-90, 
and 5.8 in 1891-95; the average for all sta- 
tions is 7. The insanitary condition of the 
Mediterranean station is chargeable to filthy 
towns and harbors, but this is improving. 
The extra rate in the army has also declined 
from 10.6. in 1886 to 5.5 in 1896. 





A TIMELY REVIEW. 

Amone the more notable of the papers 
read before the recent annual convention of 
Insurance Commissioners is the review of 
life insurance by President John A. McCall, 


' of the New York Life. Beginning wita the 


date of the first convention in 1871, he men- 
tions the chief topics before that convention, 
and follows with a condensed sketch of the 
trying period of nine years thereafter, within 
which occurred the failures and the great 
general shrinkage in life insurance, the total 
loss to policy holders by failures being esti- 
mated at about thirty-five millions. The re- 
action began in 1881, and it took from four- 
teen to nineteen years to repair the decay; 
then, after fourteen years had been required 
to regain the position of 1872-73 as to income 
and insurance outstanding, only seven years 
more were required to double it. All along 
there have been great changes. The assess- 
ment scheme has come into the field; interest 
has declined; industrial insurance has grown 
to vast size, growing healthily and only in 
strong hands, and has immensely broadened 
the life insurance field; many beneficial 
changes have come into the policy contract; 
there has been an increase in expenses, 
which declined from 21.61 per cent. in 1871 
to 17.38 in 1875, rose to 30.47 in 1894 and de- 
clined again to 29.28 in 1897. On this latter 
topic Mr. McCall speaks frankly and clearly. 
He admits that expenses are too high, recog- 
nizes the difficulties in lowering them, is 
sure that the most inviting field for effort is 
in the prevention of lapses, and mentions, 
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only in the merest incidental way, the 
“ Nylic” scheme of his company. 

As a condensed and intelligent summar- 
izing of the quarter-century in lite insurance 
Mr. McCall’s contribution is especially val- 
uable, and it comes from a man especially 
competent to make it. 





ACETYLENE WORRY. 

In March of 1833, nearly sixty-six years 
ago, a remonstrance against lighting by gas 
was presented to the Philadelphia Common 
Council. The signers considered the gas 
plan then agitated as most offensive, inexpe- 
dient and dangerous. They regarded gas 
as quite as “ignitible” as gunpowder and 
quite as dangerous. The vast number of 
fires in New York and other cities might in 
great measure be ascribed to it; leakage of 
pipes “and carelessness of stopping off the 
gas ’”’ furnished instances of danger almost 
daily, and when they considered that this 
destructive agent must be left to youths, do- 
mestics and careless people, they wondered 
that the consequences were not more direful. 
Gas being also a most uncertain light, some- 
times totally disappearing and leaving 
houses totally dark, they “earnestly solicit 
that the lighting of our city by oil may con- 
tinue.” 

These fearful folk omitted to ask what 
should prevent the flame at the jet from 
backing through the pipes to the house me- 
ter or even to the mains and the works gas- 
ometer itself. Direful predictions were also 
made when Stephenson proposed the loco- 
motive, The canal and stage proprietors 
did not wish to be disturbed, and timidity 
also opposed progress. Stephenson had to 
talk of a very low speed, not greatly beyond 
that of the horse, or his bill would have 
failed in Parliament; but when an opponent 
in committee declared that even the cows 
would be driven mad by the glare of the 
red-hot engine chimney, he could not refrain 
from asking how they would know the chim- 
ney was not red with paint instead of heat. 
Only a few years ago the bicycle was op- 
posed because horses (as was asserted) could 
not bear the sight of it, and if the “toy” 
was to be allowed in the streets every other 
vehicle must go. And now there is some 
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trouble over acetylene gas and the carbide 
from which it is obtained. There are po- 
tencies of danger in both—in what is there 
not? There is a choice in generators; there 
are ways of treating carbide. That sub- 
stance is mischievous only as water touches 
it, and its affinity for moisture is so intense 
that it must be excluded from air or it slowly 
spoils; keep it in moderate quantities and 
securely sealed, and it brings no fire risk. 
The tallow dip displaced the pine knot; 
whale oil displaced the tallow dip; “ fluid” 
succeeded whale oil; kerosene, gas and elec- 
tricity have followed, in each step and each 
illuminant its own hazards, and each dis- 
turbing the timid. It is therefore incon- 
sistent, and it will be futile, to resist acety- 
lene. Underwriting must accept it in its 
turn and deal with it rationally. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 

Tuus far the Equitable Life has re- 
ceived notice of the death of three policy 
holders from injuries suffered in action dur- 
ing the late war and of nine deaths from 
sickness at sea or in camp. During August 
the New York Life paid claims on four per- 
sons who died of disease contracted in war 
service, on six who fell on the field, and on 
one who was killed by premature exploson 
of a shell. 


....Hither the fascination which a suc- 
cessful wrongdoing seems to have for some 
persons, or the insidiousness of a temptation 
to perpetrate an easy fraud which “ will 
never be found out, is illustrated anew by 
the case of a young man in Brooklyn, said 
to be a Harvard graduate, who has been 
defrauding insurance companies successive- 
ly of small amounts. Having had a fire, in- 
nocent or otherwise, he easily collected for 
damages to:a pair of lace curtains, a car- 
pet, a dress suit, and an upholstered chair. 
This seemed to him such a speedy and mat- 
ter-of-course way of getting money, and so 
much easier than working for it, that he in- 
sured in another company and used these 
articles again; then he converted them into 
“properties” and sold them to company 
after company, realizing nearly $1,000, until 
—as was certain to happen—two adjusters 
happened to meet and compare ncetes. 
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PEBBLES. 


“Have you seen Hobson’s latest photo- 


graph?” “No, ‘The last one I saw was taken 
only a week ago.”—Life. 


...-Oh, speed the day when Thomas Platt 
Will make obeisance lying flat 
Before the sweep of Teddy’s hat. 
leveland Plain Dealer. 


...-This is the season when a man puts in an 
oil stove to warm his bedroom, and has to o 
all the windows to let the odor out.—Atchison 
Globe. 


.... Tommy,” said the teacher to a pupil in 
the juvenile class, “what is syntax?”. “I 


guess it must be the tax on whisky,” replied. 


Tommy.—Chicago News. 


...OUBA, 2176, A. D.—Mrs. Santiago Jones: 
“But is his family such a very old one?” 
Mrs. Guantanamo Smith: “Oh, yes, indeed ! 
They came over with Sampson in 1898.”—Life. 


...- ‘I have an invention which will revolu- 
tionize the world,” said the boaster. ‘‘ There 
ought to be a great demand for something like 
that in Central and South America,” replied the 
miatine- ae man.—Pitisburg Chrontcle-Tele- 
graph. 


...--The late Prince Bismarck stopped one 
day at an inn in the Black Forest and called for 
a cup ‘of chickory. The astonished landlord 
brought him about a gill. ‘“‘ That’s all I have 
in the house,” he said. “ Are you sure?” asked 
Bismarck. “ Yes, mein herr.” ‘“ Very well,” 
said the Prince, throwing the stuff away; ‘‘ now 
make me some coffee.”—Argonaut.. 


...-L'o the Editor of The New York Times: 
—The clergy of New York and vicinity having 
been invited to see ‘‘ The Christian,” in recog- 
nition of their professional interest in the sub- 
ject, would it not be quite in order for some one 
representing the management of the Hmpire 
Theatre to invite the New York bar to attend 
a performance of “ The Liars?” 

NEw YORK. 


...““Pretty Polly!” said the 
proaching the cage. ‘ Want a 

“ My name,” interrupted the parrot, speaking 
slowly and distinctly, “is Ibsen, and [I want 
nothing. I am meditating.” 

“ He’s a queer bird,’ explained the hostess. 
“Tie won’t eat anything but beans. I think 
my husband got him somewhere in the Hast.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


. HH. 8. 


visitor, ap- 


.... “Is your father at home?” asked an 
Englishman of a Welsh boy, whom he met at 
Llandrilloynthos. ‘ No, sir; he’s gone to work 
at Llansantffraidglan Conway.” “Is your 
mother in, then?” ‘* She’s gone to the fair at 
Llanfairmathafurneithaf.” ear me! But is 
GF sistas at home! “M ploter mae jsone 
to Llanfairpu ngllgogeryehwyondrobu - 
tysiligogoeh.” “ Good gracious! Y exclaimed the 
Englishman.—Hachange. 


....The Ambassadors of the Powers looked 
Very serious as they dropped up to the Yildiz 
Kiosk to make their regular morning representa- 
tions. ‘“ We observe,” they solemnly announced, 
“that another province has been laid waste and 
its inhabitants massacred!” ‘I cannot under- 
stand it,” replied the Sultan, “ unless it be be- 
cause last night was Hallowe’en. I am told 
that Christian customs are finding much favor 
among my people.” Presently the plenipoten- 
tiaries retired, leaving ultimatums in the card 
holder.—Detroit Journal. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 
weil” Pate "ed mae la weeks eps 
‘New Yor octurn : 
Poems,” by Charles G. D. Roberts. re a 
SoME Nove. LADIEs. 


[Example: What lady is good to eat? Sal 
Lad. What lady is good to eat with her? 
Olive Oil.] 
. What lady is very attractive? 

2. What lady has shining qualities? 

3. at lady is disturbing in character? 

4. What lady is soothing in character? 

5. What lady entertains with regularity? 

6. What lady will give you a hug? 

7. What lady is averse to poison? 

M. W. 
HOvR-GLASS. 
Tae | 


woe * ee KK 


ReEapinae Across: 1, Turf; 2, a common 
beverage; 3, continued pains; 4, to gain; 5, 
in hour-glass ; 6, reverential fear; 7, colorless; 
8, to dissipate; 9, to put in place. 

From 1 to 2, in a different manner; from 3 to 
4, to be of one mind; from 5 to 6, a stalk of 
grain. H. W. E. 

PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When correctly guessed the 
initials will spell the name of a famous man 
who was born one hundred and fourteen years 
ago. 

READING Across: 1, A gentle breeze; 2, to 
put in order; 3, a chest used for keeping valu- 
ables; 4, to expose to chance; 5, indifference ; 
6, to keep in pay; 7, gional: 8, to cover with 
straw; 9, to respond to; 10, submits; 11, to 
dislike greatly ; 


, to blunt; 13, an enigma. 
CARRIE 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. : 

There is one extra letter in each of the six 
following groups of letters. When the extra 
letter is taken out and the remaining letters 
correctly transposed, each group will spell a 
word; and when these six groups are placed 
one below another, in their present order, the, 
will form a triple acrostic. The primals will 
name a kind of seat; the centrals, a bag; and 
the finals, cordial. 

»- hielvass 
pagerran 
lisampod 
dosirvin 
s ugat wi l 

» logeraye 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NOVEMBER 10rz. 
Dovuste AcrROSsTIC.—Primals, Hamlet; finals, 
Flaine. 1, Hebe; 2, atol; 3, mica; 4, Levi; 5, 
even ; 6, tome. 
FRAMED WorpD-Square.—Central 
drum; 2, rare; 3, Ural; 4, mel From 5 to 6, 
fleecing ; 5 to 7, freckled ; 6 to 8; galloped ; 7 to 8, 
geputrn 7” 1, fad; 6 to 2, gum; 4 to 8, Ted; 
o 7, ma 
e CLASSICAL DiagowaL.— Diagonal, Parthenon. 1, 
atrician ; On ; aracalla ; - 
nia; 5, Alschylus; 6, Bethlehem; 7, Macedonia; 
8, Agamemnon; 9, Vespasian. 


square: i, 
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PERSONALS. 

THe Archduchess Gisela, eldest daughter 
of the late Empress of Austria, inherits from 
her mother the estate of Achilleion, in Corfu, 
one of the finest royal residences in the world, 
where the Empress expended $3,000,000 in the 
erection of a palace and in laying out beautiful 
grounds and gardens. 


....Of the two young women who accom- 
panied the Peace Commission to Paris as ste- 
nographers and _ typewriters,.one, Miss Mc- 
Naughton, acquired a thorough knowledge of 
Spanish while connected with schools in South 
America; and the other, Miss Atkinson, is not 
less familiar with the French language. 


....-Miss Agnes Irwin, the dean of Radcliffe 
College, who has just been appointed by Gover- 
nor Wolcott to serve on the Paris Exposition 
Commission, is a great-great-granddaughter ‘of 
Benjamin Franklin, and great-granddaughter of 
Alexander J. Dallas, who was in President Mad- 
ison’s Cabinet, and whose son was Vice-Presi- 
dent under President Polk. 


....In the Australian town of Fitzroy, a few 
weeks ago, William V. Lambert and his wife 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of their mar- 
riage. In 1896 Mr. Lambert’s two brothers 
and their wives celebrated their golden wed- 
dings. There are now living 150 descendants 
of the three brothers, who came to the colony 
of Victoria from London in 1857. 


,.+-Mrs. Charlotte C. Gray is gaid to be the 
first.woman to gain the right to attach the let- 
ters A.B., B.D. to her name. Mrs. Gray be- 
came a student at the University of Chicago 
seven years ago. Having won the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, she entered the Theological 
Department, and in due course received, in.com- 
pany with ten men, the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, passing a very satisfactory examina- 
tion in Hebrew, church history, systematic 
theology, and homiletics. 

....A writer in the Pall Mall Magazine pub- 
lishes some information about Mark Twain’s 
taste in music and literature. ‘ He is a fervid 
lover of music,” we are told, “but beyond a 
strong and natural affection for the simple negro 
melodies of his native land, his taste runs to 
Wagner.” ‘The only poet “who can afford him 
any pleasure” is Browning, “ whom. he reads 
aloud with a rare understanding of the spirit 
of the verse.” He has “ never been able to find 
in Thackeray a line which interested him.” Un- 
fortunate man! Addison and Goldsmith “ are 
thrown away upon him,” and Meredith “ pro- 
vokes him to laughter.” 

-...In current notices of a bust of Kdgar A. 


Poe, made by Zolnay, of New York, for the Poe 
Memorial Association of the University of ‘Vir- 
ginia, it has been said that Poe was expelled 
from that university. An admirer of Poe, writ- 
ing to a Baltimore paper, undertakes to correct 
this statement, pointing out that when Ingram, 
biographer of Poe, wrote to William Werten- 
baker, secretary of the faculty, inquiring as to 
Poe’s conduct, that geritleman, who was librari- 
an during Poe’s residence at the university and 
knew him well, replied not from memory only, 
but after searching the records, that “at no 
time did he fall under the censure of the fac- 
ulty.” 


.... There is living in England with his wife 
and child an exiled Russian nobleman, Vladimir 
Tchertkoff by name, described as an anarchist 
of the class that teaches non-resistance. Twenty 
years ago he was an officer of the Russian In- 
perial Guard and a prominent member of the 
Court at St. Petersburg. By studying the life 
of Christ and the condition of the Russian poor 
he was led to resign from the army and to with- 


draw from the court. Thereafter his life was. 


one of severe simplicity. He translated the 
works of the German, French and English phi- 
losophers and socialists, and circulated millions 
of copies among the peasants of Russia. For 
this he was forced to leave his native land. To 
one who recently inquired why he followed a 
simple vegetarian diet, he replied: ‘‘ We hold 
that luxury is wrong so long as there are starv- 
ing men in the world.” 


...-Much light is thrown upon the life and 
character of Emin Pasha by Schweitzer’s book, 
which was compiled from the explorer’s copious 
journals, his letters, and certain official docu- 
ments. Emin’s real name was Eduard Schnit- 
zer. He was educated for the medical profes- 
sion at Breslau and Berlin, but for some reason 
was not permitted to take the State examination 
which qualifies a graduate for practice. At the 
age of twenty-four he went off to Turkey, and 
for ten years thereafter he was in the Turkish 
service. It is quite evident that from the first 
the restraints of civilized society were not con- 
genial to him. From 1875, when he entered the 
Egyptian service under Gordon, his family at 
his father’s home had no word from him until 
he was “ rescued ” or found by Stanley fourteen 
years later. His letters support the theory that 
his passion for the collection of natural history 
specimens and his ambition to establish and 
rule over an independent State on the Upper 
Nile prevented him from leaving Central Africa 
when he had an. opportunity to come out in 
safety. 
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Catarrh 
In the Head 


Is an inflammation of the mucous membrane 
lining the nasal passages. It -is caused by a 
cold or succession of colds, combined with im- 
pure blood. Catarrh is cured by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which eradicates from the blood all scrofu- 
lous taints, rebuilds the delicate tissues and builds 
up the system. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 


’ H are gentle, mild, effective Cure in- 
Hood Ss Pills yl ay ” all druggists. 25¢. 


Che Luxury 
of Bathing... 


is marred by hot water discol- 
ored from the galvanized iron 
ee i ee 
‘ a uj p 
fatdat. "Vos aneotk te tin. 
ing of the eee i 
Brown Brothers’ Seamless 
Copper House Range Boiler 


never rusts; you always get 
CLEAN HOT WATER. 
No Seams; No Rivets; No Leaks. 
Spiral rib guarantees against 
collapse. 
Boiler Booklet for the asking, 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 


Both 
THE INDEPENDENT and 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE | 


can be sent to any address for one year by re- 
mitting $2.85 to 


THE INDEPENDENT, — 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 




















‘‘A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
: as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Gi Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





LACE CURTAINS, 


Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, E 
Toilet Sets, with $5 00, $7.00 

and $10.00 orders. Send this “ Ad.” and 15c. 
and get 4 1b. Best Tea, imported, ani new 
Illustrated Price-List. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
81 and 33 Vegey Street, New York, Box 289. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue 


(Corner Seventeenth Street), 


NEW YORK, 


A fuil line of Brass and Iron Beds of beautiful and 
exclusive design. Box Couches in Turkish and Ori- 
ental Effects, and large assortment of Spring Beds 
Bedding, etc. 

Illustrated Catalog free to readers of 
. THE INDEPENDENT 








are made by the largest makers of writing papers in the world, and 
@ { Ng are the ‘‘ standard’’ of American or foreign manufacture. From the 
elegant sheet of Angora paper for wedding invitations to the dainty 


Paper's note for correspondence purposes, Whiting’s Papers are the best. 


© ¢? Have you ever tried them 
is honest he will show you Whiting’s and not a substitute. 


? Ask your dealer for Whiting’s papers. If he 


Insist on having them. 


TO GET THET1 send a line to us and we will place you in possession of samples from 
one of numberless dealers who want your orders 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 148-150-152 Duane St., New York. 


Also at HOLYOKE and NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Glenn’s 
RP. 


Sulphur Soap 


Is marvelously efficient in clearing the skin of 
impurities, 
submit quickly to its healing effects. In the 
bath it is as beneficial as the waters of re- 
nowned sulphur springs. Linens and woolens 


washed with it are rendered superlatively |° 


white, and disinfected if the material has been 
exposed to disease germs. 

The value of sulphur as a cleansing and puri- 
fying agent is everywhere recognized as com- 
bined in 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


It is highly recommended by physicians, and 
is used in hospitals for its disinfecting and heal- 
ing properties. 

CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only ‘ orien a 


is incomparable and weg in its remedial effects. 
no other. Of druggists. 


Pimples, eczema and’ dandruff | 











IMPORTANT - 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Pompadour | 
Skirt Protector 


(Covered ‘y U. S.and Farvign 
Patents) 


having now deen on the inar- ; 

ket two years, and its super 

eminent nierits having 
“established er the test of time—now, theretore, we guaran- 
tee the durability of the article as follows : 


WE WILL MAM. NEW SKIRT LENGTH 


of Feder’s Pompadour to an — Ss HE Ski a; ee » by 
does not find that it 0 THE a 
Claims*under this guarantee Maid RS fo 
the dealer from bpecee the goods were pate: 
hout the country 
bare ec notified of 
t guarantee. e 
<2 uine goods have the 
) name SFE D Lapa y 
stamped on every y: \ 
and are wound on spoo! is © 
bearing the Tabels het here 
illustrated, 


J. W. CODDARD & SONS, 
Established 1847. 98-100 Bleeker St., N. Y. 











A Saving of More than 10 Per Cent. 


A remittance of $5.35 sent to us will 


secure a year’s subscription each to 


THE INDEPENDERT and HARPER'S WEERLT. 


Regular price of the two, $6.00. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 





